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The Hartford, organized in 1810 to protect 
property owners against loss by fire, to meet 
the growing needs of the nation, has steadily 
increased the range of its protection. Today, 
there is no hazard to property value against 


which a Hartford policy is nota sure bulwark. 
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PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM 


123 years have not weakened the resources 
or reputation of the Hartford. 

There never has been a time when in- 
surance was more necessary than it is today. 
Call upon the HARTFORD AGENT.* You 
can trust him to furnish you with complete 


protection for your property values. 


JRANCE COMPANY 
ND INDEMNITY Co. 


OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


*If youdo not know the name of the Hartford Agent look under “Hartford” in your telephone book. If be isn’t listed, write the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Which of these 74 BEST-SELLERS 
(formerly 52-59 to 55) Do You Want 





Now You Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 
Their Original Price... 


great books you have fiers wanted to 
road onde like **The Outline of History,” “Mar- 
— ~ and Morals,”’ “‘Napo! ‘Ras- 
put a cid 


ap NOW! Select “the titles 
rag fist” es 
MONEY below. 


Y with the coupon 


THE CARE AND HAN- 
1. DLING bpoGs—J. L. 
Leonard, D. v. M. How to select, 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, ngehe.onercion, 


housebreaking—obedience, wit 
children, ete. Complete, quick 
index. 35 photos. Formerly 2.50 


E SAND: 
4, GE0ee ine tae 


jou —_ Biography of the 
extraordinary woman who smoked 


, loved Chopin, lived too 
= Form mer price $5.00 
ia A e. OF OPE 

. Krehbiel. 
Former price $2.50 
8. RAIDERS OF THE _DEEP— 
Lowell Thomas. Incredible 
adventures of U-Boat men. 


Breathless battles unter, water. 


vy $2.50 

10. UNDERSTANDING. HU- 

MAN ATURE — Alfred 

Adler. Prof. N Psychology, Univ. 

of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 


Former ormer price $3.50 

13. CLEOPATRA laude 
Ferval, Story of m most allur- 

ing and fascinating woman in all 
history. Her uty conquered 
emperors. Former price $2.50 
17.2 i= STORY OF ag =e 

N—Charles Francis 


ter. Gals true gtory < of all faiths. 
Former price $5.00 
19. THE OUTLINE OF HiS- 
TORY—H. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of all time, nowcom- 
plete in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Includesmaps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 
pages. Unabeigped. 
ormer price $5.00 
ASTRONOMY FOR EVERY- 
’ BODY—Prof. S. Newcom 
New edition, completely revised. 
Formerly $2.50 
24. AMONG ert NUDISTS— 
Frances and Mason Merrill. 
Frank answer to questions Nud- 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ences of young American man and 
woman who tried it. Tells truth 
about motives, mixed compan- 
ions, effects on_modesty, health 
and emotions. 22 tachanged pho- 
tographs. Formerly $3.50 


R 

Edited by H. H. Newman. Biog- 

raphy of Universe. Stars, eart 
bacteria, plants, reptiles, mam- 
mals, Man. 562 pages, 136 illus. 
ormerly $4.00 
29, A SECOND Ee pegs OF OP- 
ERAS—H Krehbiel. 
The more Prove md jhe 
son_and Delile, nngtanci. But- 
terfly. mer price $2.25 
30. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS 
—Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide to personal and busi- 
ness letter writing. Formerly $2.00 
31.™ rik ARRIAGE AND 

Bertrand 


Straight thinking in sex ethics. 
Formerly $3.00 


34. ¥ FAGABONDING. DOWN 
ANDES—-Harry A, 
raed ree coaan amid 


beauties of nature, on) ngrieg 
Suotomee, Former 
36. ® IRD NEICHBORS 
*—Neltje Blanchan. ly 
acquaintance with 150 congeters. 
trillers, fighters. _ Gives ick 
sentifcation. 5.00 
31. 4 UTOBIOGRAP HY OF 
NVENUTO i 
Transtena by J. A. S 


Amazing artist, lover, 
ew edition, illustrat 
pureated. 


‘ormerly 


duelist. 
unex- 


John Macy. Yanae $5.00 
46, THE STORY OF _ MAN- 

KIND—Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. amous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 


author’s unique manner $6. 09 
49, Ke "MENTAL ALLY 


cocheas guide ae average reper, 





SEND 
shall we send to you? 


50. & pix YEARS IN THE 
ALAY JUNGLE—Car- 
veth Walis, Sheerest excitement, 
humor, in astonishing animal and 
pative aa ormerly $3.00 
MOUS TRIALS OF 
HISTORY—Lord Birken 
merly $4. 00 
UNDERSTANDING HE 
TOCK MARKET—Alli- 
ston Pena Simple yet thorough 
explanation of stock market oper- 
ation and brokers. Guide for 
both laymen and guerienced. 


ormerly $2.50 
55. 7 rue conquest OF 
AR—Basil King. Has 


helped BT 000 to conquer fear of 
illness, loss of income, or ab- 
normality. 


ANT 

° aw oodward. Finest 

biography of Grant, clearest 

picture of Civil War yet written. 
THE BOOK 


erly $5.00 
59. OF WOOD- 
* CRAFT—Ernest 
Seton. Handbook of 


lore 


outdoor 


fear, love, ving. 


° CRIME—Dorothy L. 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authors. 1,177 pages; un- 
aridgee «. Former v $3.00 

Isadora 


y- 


can. pon autobiography of 
great, eccentric Gances, ” ‘without 

reticence or applogy 
ice $5.00 


65. THE ROYAL © price $6 08 
o — Richard Hal- 


ROMANCE 
Reckless. young roman- 
ticist in gtamosous ¢ poreces of the 


world. erly $5.00 
67. # HENRY THE” VIITH— 
rancis Hackett. Brilliant 





srorpatiaear ~~ Bluebeard 

his six wives ice $3.0 
SEX IN CIVILI ATION— 
Calverton and  Schmal- 


heuecn, Introduction by Have- 

lock Ellis. 30 authorities take 

taboos out of sex. Formerly $5.00 

E LAST HOME OF 

* MYSTERY—E. Alexander 

Powell. Amazin 
in mysterious 


adventures 
epal. Daring 
disclosures of social customs, 
shocking “waligtong. 


Saar eo Cobb. Inexhaustible 
fund of funn stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. 4 2.50 
4 osc WILDE, HIS LIFE 
CONFESSIONS 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because o 
nameless vice—hideous p then, = 
derstood and pitied aox 
nerly J $3.75 
75. PHILOSOPHY. “OF 
Anderson M. Baten. Life's 
in literature 


Fulup- . Full histocy of 
powerful society through ¢ he In- 
uisition to today. Actor Bae 00 
77 UEEN ELIZABETH— 
. Amaz- 
ing era of Virgin who built 
an empire, died of heartbreak. 
Formerly $4.00 


SEND NO MONE 





81. SOOens TOS — Walter No- 
le Burns. Thrilling history 
of na men. True picture of the 
““Wild West” that is gone. 
Illustrated by Will James. 
ormerly $3.00 
GENGHIS KHAN—Harold 
'* Lamb. Terror of civilization, 
conquered half the known world. 
Formerly $3.50 
NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig. 
Thrilling rise and fall of 
lover, warrior, Emperor of all 
Europe. of the great books 
of modern times. Formerly $3.00 


. Eminent author 
charmingly records his rules, 
impressions, philosophy of suc- 
cessful living. Former price $5.50 

ABRAHAM LIN- 

* COLN — Lord Charn- 
wood. Best known, most 
authoritative biography. 

Formerly $3.00 


93. ¢ CREATIVE CHEMISTRY— 
dwin E. Slosson. onders 


of adien chemistry made fas- 
cinating to non-technical reader. 
Formerly $3.00 

THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 

99. LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Dangers and re- 
sults of sex ae. $3.00 
102. FF; PEARL DIVER — Berge 
Lanier. True_adven- 


tures di the sea. Exciting 
fights with tiger sharks, giant 


ome. 

OUNT LUCKNER, THE 

SEA DE E VI L—Lowell 

Thomas. Gallant adventurer 

who sank 14 ships without loss 

of a single life. Formerly $2.50 
MY STORY— 

*erts Rinehart. Story of 
life more thrilling than my own 
novels. ormerly $2.50 
108. RASPUTIN THe "io LY 

ViL—Rene F 
Miller Fad monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; turned setigion to 


duct ormerly $5.00 
se MEMOIRS OF CASA- 


NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, aed pote few hearts. Un- 
expurgat 

ll. t THE SON OF MAN: THE 
. STORY OF JESUS—Emil 
ee on beautiful bi- 
ograph erly $3.00 
112. | NDIA: LAND OF THE 

BLACK PAGODA—Lowell 
Thomas. Luxury, squalor— — 
ply sensuality—wisdom, i 

Formerly $4. “00 
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Outline of History”’ are 
only two of the scores of 
truly great books listedon this 


page—and 

ONE DOLLAR each. Science, 

travel, adventure, biography, na- 

ture—your favorite subject is 

here! And ALL Star Dollar Books 

are full library size, 5% x 8% 
handsomely bound in 


inches, 
cloth, beautifully printed 


for onl 


TAMERLANE, THE 
EARTH SHAKER—Har- 
b. Ruler of the East 


117, 





when Eu Europe was yw a province 
of Asia 

118. PHE. HUMAN 
Stop = about 
The 


habits, 


ormerly $4.00 
BODY— 
yourself i 
weig t, diet, 
“heart trou- 


about, 
“nerves,” 






“The Human 
Body” and “The 
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from plates of original 
higher-priced edi- 





debunked of — 


ble,”’ 
startling piceures. Former 
DA BA 


orey. ALLENS 
MODERN COOK BOOK. 
2,500 tested recipes, special men- 
us and diets; over 1,000 pa 7 
Formerly $2. 
122. ¢ CONTRACT SRIDGE 
FOR AUCTION PLAY- 
ERS—Ely Cu —_ Stand- 
ard beak for every player—be- 
—, average, or advanced. 
123. ¥@ ORGAN THE MAG- 
NIFICENT—John K. 
Winkler. Frank life of “‘J. P.’’ 
American who ru wor 
Formerly $3.50 
1 STRATECY IN HAN- 
DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
Morgan. ‘‘Key’’ method 
used by successful men to sway 
others, reach ambition. 
by | $3.00 
1 CUSTOMS OF MAN- 
» KIND lillies Eichler. 
Habits, customs, superstitions 
since cave man age. ousands 
of facts. Former Price $5.00 
129 STANDARD BOOK OF 
* BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN VERSE—Preface by Chris- 
Morley. Popular, com- 
prehensive entheloss of classical 
and modern poetry. Indexed. 


240 poets, 588 poems, 800 pages. 
1 GREAT MEN OF SCI- 
* ENCE—Grove Wilson. 


28 ahsorbing biographies of im- 
mortals like Newton, Pasteur, 
Darwin. Formerly $4.00 


ing a 








131. LIFE AND TIMES OF 
REMBRANDT, R. V. R. 
—Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Masterly panorama of 17th cen- 
tury life. Pormerly $5.00 
133. THE STORY OF MONEY 

—Norman ell. Clearly 


money, nks, stocks, Federal 
Reserve, inflation, &c. 
134. 7 iw asnts is OF 
E—Wirkus 
sergeant of U. S. Marines who 
was crowned, with Voodoo rite 
Former price $3.00 
135. MANY EAUSHS Bay 
Cobb, 365 RMB SS sing to drive 
away blues. Inimitably told by 
Former price $2.50 
136. 8.7, WAY OF CAPE 
Exciting storm- tossed trip from 
Australia to England in the last 
Horners. Formerly $3.50 
13 hex arwen 
ON—Robert I 
came first American business 
man. Great financier, indiscreet 
without the usual whitewash. 
ormerly $4.00 
Perhaps”; ty-~ reatest autobio- 
qraghscal novel of our century. 


explains gold standard, paper 
Formerly $5.00 
We story of 
emperor of a black republic. 
MANY 
“America’s loved Humorist. 
HORN—By A. J, Villiers, 
full-rigger ship of the old Cape 
jon Illegitimate child who be- 
lover, here in his whole story 
142, 2! a HUMANS BONDAGE 
rich reading gupertente. 


Former price $2.50 
150. CAKES AND ALE—w. 
Somerset Maugham. Bri!- 


liant, sardonic, hauntingly real 
story of modern manners and 
morals for mateo readers. 


ice $2.50 
153. = SCIENCE ‘OF. ATING— 
book > - 


Cann. Great 

Eascnetienalie recog- 

nized food authority now in its 

70th thousand! Tells How to 

Insure Vigor, Strength and Health 
in Infancy, Youth FI m" 

74 $3.00 


156. THE WOR RKS 0 F SCHO- 
SanHAUER—-Eaited by 


ormerly £% 50 
oO 
i61. $ us QN GOING — 


NAKE 

Adventures 
a nod. Amaricna woman who 
turned from private to public 
practice of nakedness. Amusing, 
instructive. Over 50 IIs. 

Formerly $2.00 
163. £# pus Fey ~ MIND— 

Menninger, M. D. 

What ae r. 


Clendening has 
done for the 
body Dr. Men- 
ninger has done 
for the mind. 
Formerly $5.00 
‘Wt 0° Ove Pant 
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Please send me the STAR DOLLAR BOOKS encircled below. I 
will either send you within 5 days $1 plus 10c (to cover pack- 
stage) for each volume or I will return the books 


t without being obligated in any way. (Encircle numbers of 
books you want.) 
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What! 


NO ROBIN? 


One passenger on a Chesapeake and 
Ohio train complained recently -be- 
cause she couldn’t find the usual har- 
binger of Spring—a robin. Genuine 
air-conditioning provides most of the 
other desirable Springtime attributes 
—balmy May temperatures .. . clean, 
fresh air . . . spick-and-span furnish- 
ings. But no robin. We could catch 
one and let him ride with you on The 
George Washington . . . on The Sports- 
man ...or on The F. F.'V. He'd feel 
right at home. Because all seasons of 
the year are just one long Springtime 
on Chesapeake and Ohio. 


The Finest Fleet of Trains 
in the World 


THE 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 


SPORTSMAN 
THE F. F. V. 


All Genuinely Air-Conditioned 


Serving 


Washington: Philadelphia- NewYork 
Cincinnati - Lexington - Louisville 
Chicago: Detroit - Toledo. Cleveland 
St. Louis - Indianapolis - Columbus 
Richmond - Norfolk . Newport News 
White Sulphur Springs - Hot Springs 


The ticket agent of any railroad can 
route you on the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Insist upon it! 


CHESAPEAKE 





roRate| ‘@ Like) 
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FROM DEAD TO LIVING EYE: Dr. V. P. 
Filatoff of the Medical Institute at Odessa, 
Russia, last week announced the success of 
his operations for restoring sight by trans- 
ferring tissue from the eyes of a dead person 
to the eyes of a blind person.—(See page 
28). (Sovfoto). 

HITLER’S FIRST YEAR: Candid camera shot 
of Adolf Hitler as he completed his first year 
in power.. With him are Baron von Neurath 
(center) and American Ambassador Dodd.— 
(See page 7). (International). 

PEANUT VENDER: Steve Zasillakos, who has 
sold peanuts at a corner of the White House 
grounds for 30 years, was ordered by came | 
to move, but President Roosevelt telephoned 
to have the order rescinded.—(See page 12). 
(International), 

CUMMINGS UPHOLDS: Attorney General Cum- 
mings (left), who declared the administra- 
tion’s gold reserve plan to be cunstitutional, 
and Senator Fletcher at Senate committee 
hearing.—(See page 22). (Acme). 

BRITISH FASCISTS: Sir Oswald Mosley re- 
viewing a few of his Black Shirt recruits. 
Last week they were given the blessing of 
the powerful publisher, Lord Rothermere.— 
(See page 19). (Wide World). 

EINSTEIN AT LINOTYPE: The professor aids 
in the launching of the only English-lan- 
guage, Jewish tabloid in the United States, 
ealled The Jewish Daily Bulletin and pub- 
lished in New York.—(See page 31). (Key- 
stone). 

TOUHY GANG ON TRIAL: Flianked on both 
sides by guards, Roger Touhy and three 
henchmen go on trial for kidnaping at Chi- 
cago, with two jurors ousted on charges of 
perjury.—(See page 31). (Keystone). 
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Popular 


. . . BECAUSE SHE’S 








WELL-LIKED. 


News-WEEK is popular, too, for the 
same reason. News-WEEK, invalu- 
able in the lives of progressive, intel- 
ligent people is easy to sell. Earnings 
of News-WEEK representatives are 
increasing steadily. If you want to 
earn money pleasantly, easily, send 
for sample copy, supplies and in- 
structions by signing the coupon 
today. 











L. S. Erger, Representatives’ Sub. Dept. 


NEWS-WEEK 
1270 6th Avenue, New York 
Please send me sample copy and instructions. 
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in ONE Volume 











Otfered in 
ONE VOLUME 


More knowledge at F sel fingertips than four years of College could give you—in this 
ONE GREAT BOOK. 

Here is something you have always wanted—a quick and easy means of self-instruction on 
every subject of educational value. This is an astoundi volume—a REAL ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA in scope, all in ONE convenient volume. It offers essential facts on e subject 
in simple, clear, brief style, but wastes no space on non-essentials. That is why it possible 
to cover the range of TWENTY big books in ONE. Never before has so much valuable informa- 

one Never before has a REAL ENCYCLOPEDIA been made 
in ONE convenient book. has such a vast amount of useful knowledge been offered at 
such an amazingly low price. Here is a miracle of plet of con 2, © y. It con- 
tains 22,000 articles covering every h of human knowledge. The list of subjects below is far from 
complete but it gives you a suggestion of the marvelous scope of this great book. 


A REAL Encyclopedia Complete 
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Biel Painting Gardening po REAL Encyclopedia in ONE volume for 
mee 4 Semitier Breeding asian only $3.50! Think of the saving in time 
“vO ion * . ; 
Heredity Gemenant inieuten Music Articles Complete and effort when you need facts. Think of 
Sex Sports Decoration Opera In All the ease and simplicity of getting the knowl- 





anes (0) 1) 2:9. me (OC AO) 1) 8. 
The Scope oj 20 Big Volumes in ONE 


Examine It Free—Send No Money 

















edge you need! Here’s the shortcut to in- 
formation you have always needed. 


Completely NEW 
from Cover to Cover 


The latest and most up-to-date Encyclopedia. Brand 
new in contents as well as manufacture. All in- 
formation based on latest records. 


AT BOOKSTORES OR MAIL COUPON 


PSCC SSS SS SSS SSSSS8S8S8468282888082886 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, — 
Dept. 641A, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 





You may have this great book for 


free examination and judge for Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examination, one 





 MeDANNALD Eee The Weel” el all relarn the Baestiopedie i 
i i tlas of t orld. t t y t 
A. 5 aan yourself its Smaang value. Just If you mail you"and close tee eentter pd hosp of et 7 "$1 tech month 
Editor, The Encyclopedia sign and send the coupon. The th until the Special Price of $3.50, plus a few cents postage, has 
Americana . e coupon been paid. 
modern Encyclopedia and the 32- promptly we 
22,000 articles, 1,258,000 words, } page Modern Atlas will be sent you Will Sind YOR Ngee 
over 1,300 pages, 1,160 illustrations. | prepaid. You may either return handy Atlas 
Size 6 x 9 x 1° Inches the Encyclopedia and owe nothing with 32 pages I ee a Lo ee PR eS OT eS 


of 4-color 
maps covering 
the whole 
world. 


Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 


Oo 
are available at only $1.00 more. Check in square at left for 
this deluxe binding. 


Canadian orders $4.00- cloth, or $5.00 artcraft, postage extra., 
Sa seeeeeeeeeeseeseseceseseanaanad 


or keep it and send $1.00 a month 
until the Special Price of $3.50 has 
been paid. Mail the coupon today. 
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» ANNOUNCING 


THE SECOND BOUND VOLUME 


* 


TEAR OFF THE COUPON 





OF NEWS-WEEK 


EXPERTLY INDEXED 


0529) HE SECOND bound volume of NEws- 
We Pb) Wrek—August 4th to Dec. 30th, in 
le KG) handsome red cloth covers is in course 
of preparation for its place beside your first vol- 
ume. The new edition completes, with the first, 
the important events that week by week the 
world witnessed in 1933. 





In future years you may turn back these pages 
of NEWS-WEEK and view in_ retrospect the 
most cataclysmic days in economies and _ politics 
that the world has ever seen. You will find an 
intimate review of the parade of nations—the 
world’s current history made permanent in these 
unusual books. 


The second volume, like the first, expertly 
indexed* by a trained librarian, contains more 
than 1200 striking news photographs, 1800 col- 
umns of sparkling, swift-moving news text, 100 
personality sketches of people who took part in 
1933 history. 





*Index may be purchased separate !y for 75c. 


Now is the time to reserve your second volume, to add to the 
complete set of these informal, human, vivid histories. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Volume II, August 4th to December 
30th, will be ready January 3lst. 


$2.50 to Subscribers—$3.50 to others. 


NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 

Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y, 

Gentlemen: Send me C. O. D. bound Vol- 

ume II, (22 issues) NEWS-WEEK, Indexed 
pl I understand that delivery will be 

made in January. 

lam [) I am not [] a NEWS-WEEK sub- 

scriber. 





ame. 





Address 
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LETTERS 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATIONS 


On 25 in your issue of Jan. 6 you publish 

New Passenger Registration figures - a 
months of 1933 on about 23 makes. The compilation of 
these fi; was credited to R. L. Polk & Co. 
_ All of the figures except Franklin (and LaSalle) are 
incorrect,-some of figures are seriously inaccurate. 
Attached is a copy of our United States oman for 
the month of November and we have checked the total 
to date column which shows the correct figures for each 
of the makes .... 





C. G. THoRNBURGH 
Vice President, R. L. Polk & Co. 
Detroit, .Mich. 


I wish to congratulate you on the very nice article 
on the 1934 National Automobile show. I would, how- 
ever, like to know the registration of Ford in 1933. . . 

RicHarp MitHoFF 

El Paso, Tex. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Registration figures compiled 
by R. L. Polk & Co. were published to show the rela- 
tive position of the automobiles listed. November reg- 
istrations for 3 of the 48 States were not available at 
press time, a circumstance which should have been ex- 
plained, and apologies are due for giving the impression 
that these were the complete November figures of R. L. 
Polk & Co. However, returns from the three States 
(Colorado, Mississippi, Tennessee) for this one month 
did not change the relative position of any of the makes 
listed, and, with one exception, all the figures were cor- 
rect for the period and States covered. Figures for the 
Plymouth should have read: 236,788 last year; 101,538 
in 1932. These compare with the published figures for 
Chevrolet: 463,327 last year; 313,754 in 1932. Ford 
registrations on the same is were: 291,937 last year: 
246,207 in 1932. With the addition of the three miss- 
ing States, Polk registration figures of cars in the low 
price field for the first eleven months of 1933 are: 
Chevrolet, 464,490; Ford, 292,773; Plymouth, 237,491. 


IN THE GALLERY 


Am I right in stating that the picture on page 7 of 
the Jan. 13 issue of News-WEEK an error? In the 
second row with his hands to his face is John Roosevelt 
and not “F. D. Jr.’”’ as you stated. Franklin is older 
oo and is not shown in this picture as he had 
already returned to Harvard for the opening of college. 
Furthermore, in your article on page 5 you state that 
John was present and not Franklin. 

Anyway, no great error, is it News-WrEK? You are 
= more accurate than any other publication of your 

ind. 


Lakeville, Conn. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: John Roosevelt, not Franklin 
Jr., was in the gallery at the opening of Congress. 
News-WEEx’s story is correct; the picture caption is 
wrong. 


FRENCH WINE QUOTA 


I am a Frenchman and I certainly regret more than 
any American that my country has defaulted in her 
debt. But this fact should not entitle anybody to 
spread misleading information such as that contained in 
a letter (by Emil Rinkerdorf, of Canton, Ohio) pub- 
lished by your magazine in the Jan. 13, 1934 issue. 

Your correspondent informed you that France re- 
ceived an allotment of 786,000,000 gallons to export 
wines and liquors to this country. The real figure is 
1,568,000 gallons. 

Transposed in quarts: 


BayarD 


Your wrong figure............ 3,144,000,000 quarts 

The real quota.............0 6,272,000 quarts 
or 

Mistaken figure................ 26 quarts per capita 


True figure....1 quart for every 20 inhabitants 
This goes without any comment... : 
Your correspondent also states the “usual ‘United 

States-made’ modesty,” referring to the Californian 
wine-makers. This is anything but modesty here, and 
it is rather disgusting to find the names of foreign wines, 
such as Sauternes, Rhine, Champagne, etc., used and 
advertised to carnouflage the real place of origin, Cal- 
ifornia. ; 

Still quoting your correspondent’s letter: “‘ . . . since 
she (France) threatens us with stopping to buy our 
apples and pears . . .”” Here again is a fallacy: France 
recently tripled the 1932 quota for the importation of 
American apples and pears. 

Americans should also remember that trade between 
America and France is all in favor of America, since 
France buys twice as much American goods as Amer- 
ica buys in France. In other words, for every half- 
dollar of French goods bought by this country, France 
buys back a full dollar’s worth of American products. 

HeEnr1 S1moN-BEAUCHAMP 

New York City 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
“English with a British slant.” It would be inter- 
esting to have Prof. Louise Pound of the University of 
Nebraska inform us just what is “‘good American Eng- 
lish.” (News-WeEEk, Jan. 6, page 12). f 
Having no Academie Royale, our la e is a hodge 
at best—more or less “every fellow for himself. 
n the first edition of one of our unabridged diction- 
aries was in course of preparation, a hundred thousand 
volumes were read for new words and shades of mean- 


ing. y ’ 
The difficulty is that every section of the United 
States, accustomed to its peculiar pronunciations, local- 
isms, idioms, and mannerisms, is too ready to criticize 
or even ridicule those of other sections—perhaps no 





able new way to pare 

down waistlines is sweep- 
ing the country! No wonder 
thousands of men, in every State 
in the Union, have already so 
eagerly accepted the offer to try 
it without cost or risk of any 
kind. Here at last, for the first 
time, is a simple, logical, easy 
method for the single and spe- 
cific purpose of reducing the 
waistline! NOT for general re- 
duction—but for the exclusive 


N° WONDER this remark- 


This is an exact 
tracing of anac- 
tual photograph 
of a 65-year-old 
man who can 


veistlipe and use of those with surplus fat 
cnet By ER and sagging muscles in this vital 
quest, this out- 


center of bodily health. 


Men tell how they have rid 
themselves of 2 to 18 inches of 
unwanted, unsightly “bay-win- 
dow” fat this new way. They are restoring 
the youthful physical vigor that returns with 
normal slenderness even in cases where drugs, 
cruel diets and exhausting exercise have 
failed. When cases like the ones shown on 
this page are being duplicated time after 
time, is it any wonder so many thousands 
of men have decided “there must be some- 
thing in it.” 


Constipation and 

Indigestion Go Quickly 
This method in- 
volves none of the 
risk of drugs, none 
of the punishment 
of starvation diets, 
or strenuous exer- 
cises, In fact, one 
important part of it 
is the discov of 

"6-174 Inches Lost 
tragine of the ‘two original photos 

actual 


y reproducing the 


line- tracing is 
being used pub- 
licly—instead of 
the original 
photo on file) 
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This new and very simple method is freeing thousands of 
people from surplus Abdominal Fat, and the Constipation, 
Indigestion, and general Sluggishness that so often go with it. 






















a new body-movement, 

which can be done with- 

out exertion or loss of 
time right at your desk 
—unnoticed ! 


There is no ridiculous 
flailing around with arms 
and legs, as prescribed in 
so many other “reducing” 
treatments. Every step is 
concentrated on the one point 
you wish to reduce—your ab- 
domen! You simply get rid 
of that unwanted “bay-win- 
dow” inch after inch—without 
in any way tiring, straining, or 
under-nourishing any part of 
your body! 

Your Waistline Is 
Your Lifeline! 

This vital region of the body is 

really your “Zone of Youth”—the 


true center and the main source of 
your physical well-being. A pro- 


Surv: 
New t 
clearly points out the dangers of 


ork 


Stices Off WaIsTLINE Fat! 


» a8 quoted here from The 
Times 


or Ome 





waistline fat so often causes, and to restore 
youthful alertness, exhilaration and poise. It 
is GUARANTEED to do this for you, just as 
it has done for so many others, on this very 
liberal FREE-TRIAL, NO-MONEY-IN-AD- 
VANCE-OFFER: 


SEND NO MONEY 
5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Send no money with this coupon. Don’tpay 
any money to the postman. We will send 
you “The Culture of the Abdomen” at once, 
on approval. Read and examine the book 
for 5 days. If for any reason you then 
decide to return it, simply do so and for- 
get the matter. But if you feel that this 
remarkable new method will reduce your 
waistline and end such troubles as Con- 
stipation, Indigestion and Gas (as it is 
doing for so many others) then send us 
only $1.95 plus the few cents for post- 
age as payment in full. 
If your waistline says, “‘You’re get- 
ting fat—soft—flabby—old”—then 
the time to head off trouble, to fortify 
yourself against lost health, is NOW. 
Get back into the “pink of condi- 
tion:” youthfully slim and fit. Revital- 
ize your dormant stomach muscles. 
Build a strong, natural abdominal wall 
to replace sagging folds of surplus fat. 
You'll look younger, feel better and, 
based on irrefutable mortality tables, 
you'll add years to your life! 
THIS is the time to DO something 
about yourself! Merely mail coupon 





The Cfficial 
Government 


August 25, 1983 





lapsed condition, sagging muscles, 
flabby folds of surplus flesh are 
signs of oncoming age, the result 
of having “let oneself go.” 


But now, this method (as clearly 
described in “The Culture of the Ab- 
domen’”’) not only brings this vital waistline 
region back to youthful slenderness but, be- 
cause of its concentrated effect, it has also 
banished Constipation, Indigestion, General 
Sluggishness, Flatulence, and Daytime Drow- 
siness for thousands who have suffered from 
these conditions for years. 


“The Culture of the Abdomen’’ 


“The Culture of the Abdomen” is the title 
of the famous book that fully explains this 
astonishingly safe, easy way to reduce your 
waistline. Clearly written, right to the point, 
and completely illustrated with photographs— 
this book is GUARANTEED to regain for you 
a slim and strong waist. It has proved it can 
banish the general physical sluggishness which 


‘at. 
that*‘Overweight 
worst of it in an ysis of the 
death rate from fifteen causes”’ 


Thi ‘h shows 


cheve the ~-Without money—now. NELSON 


DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 121, Gar- 
! den City, N. Y. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. Rr 
Dept. 121, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me in plain wrapper, for FREE 
EXAMINATION, ‘The Culture of the Abdo- nme 
men,”’ telling how to reduce my waistline a new way, 
without drugs, harsh diets, or exhausting exercise. Yi 
within 5 days after receiving k I decide to return it 
to you, I shall do so and the trial will cost me nothing. 
If I decide to keep the book, I will send you within 5 days 
$1.95, plus a few cents postage. 

















Indicate here if enclosing $1.95 WITH coupon, 
saving postage charge. Same 5-day Return Pr 
Guarantee applies, of course. 

© 1934 Nelson Doubleday Inc. 
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Brooks Brothers’ travelling representatives 
are now about to start their 1934 schedules 
...visiting forty-three cities all over the 
United States, in addition to the best-known 
preparatory schools and colleges in the 
East. If you will write to our-New York 
store, we shall be glad to send you a copy 
of the current itinerary...stating when: and 
where a representative will be in ornear* 
your city...together with an illustrated cir- 
cular showing a number of articles selected 


from Brooks Brothers’ current stocks. 


In addition to suits and overcoats, a complete as- 
sortment of new furnishings and accessories will 
also be shown...including hats, gloves, shoes, 
shirts, neckties, sweaters, pyjamas and hosiery, 


ESTABLISHED 1818 
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26LOTHINGA 
Mens Furnishings, Wats s Shoes 
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worse. Each locality naturally believes its speech to 
be the true “American English,’’ when there is no such 
thing. More le of the United States “mute” the 
R (final and before consonants) than emphasize it. 

The nationalities of the settlers of every community 
have left their stamp upon its speech and manners 
ae as the Grecian slaves left an influence upon the 
anguage of the Romans. 

New England, whose settlers were largely English 
have stuck fairly close to the language, but its peoples 
have drifted into a somewhat sharp, choppy articula- 
tion. 

The Central Eastern States (roughly to the Missis- 
sippi) have their own ‘“‘American English.” New York 
City especially, from its conglomerate population, has 
developed an ‘‘accent’”’ to be found nowhere else. 

The Middle West plainly shows the influence of its 
Irish-German-Scandinavian settlers—all excellent peo- 
ples; but some sections of this area are among the 
worst offenders against the King’s English, in the mat- 
ter of pronunciation and enunciation. 

In the Far West may be found representatives from 
every other section. They also have certain localisms 
of their own—e. g., “‘toob’’ for tube, etc. 

The Southwest shows a decided Spanish influence. 

The South proper, having been settled principally by 
the English, seems, to an unaccustomed ear, to drop 
the R (except when preceding vowels); and has ac- 
quired a somewhat flat pronunciation. Other sections 
interpret as a drawl its rather slower articulation, the 
result of an unhurried life. 

South Carolina and Louisiana show a French tinge. 

All in all, leaving out of consideration illiterates 
everywhere, we must concede to Virginia the American 
speech most closely resembling that of the educated 
English—and I am not a Virginian! 

“English with a British slant!”’ I have done my 
best to learn to speak French with a Parisian slant and 
Spanish with a Castilian slant—am I wrong? 

Fortunately, the radio, automobile, and airplane 
have come to introduce us to one another, and to do 
what the ox-cart and even railroad could never accom- 
plish—to mold our fine stocks of people into a ho- 
mogenous nation, speaking English with a single slant! 
And, let us hope, to eliminate all sectionalism, bitter- 
ness, and bigotry. 

J. O. Campsetr 

Houston, Tex. 


GOD-FEARING SCIENTISTS 


In your issue of Jan. 6, under Religion, page 32, you 
speak of Professor Compton’s belief in God and quote 
his statement that ‘‘science can have no quarrel with 
religion, which postulates a God to whom men are as 
his children.’’ You name three other scientists, Edding- 
ton, Jeans, and Millikan, who hold the same views as 
those of Professor Compton. 

May I beg to add the names of a few other scien- 
tists of the first rank, representing this great scientific 
age, all of whom are on record as believers in God 
and religion—-Henry Fairfield Osborn; Dr. W. R. 
Whitney of the General Electric Co.; Dr. Adolf 
Lorenz, the great Austrian surgeon; Sir Oliver Lodge; 
Dr. Haldane of the University of Aberdeen; Dr. I. M. 
Pupin of Columbia. To these may be added the late 
Charles H. Steinmetz, the ‘‘electric wizard,’”’ Louis 
Agassiz, and Louis Pasteur. 

H. W. Etson 


Plainfield, N. J. 


THANK YOU! 

I am finding News-WEExk a very satisfactory means 
of keeping acquainted with the news of the day. The 
photographs are one of the most valuable features of 
the magazine and are far more useful than mere col- 
lections of cartoons which only too often represent 
merely the outpouring of personal or partisan venom. 
The news is presented briefly and vividly. I hope 
you will continue your practice of humanizing the 
news by mentioning what might be considered insig- 
nificant details, such as the garb of the characters and 
their personal peculiarities. You should also be com- 
mended for presenting the shady side of our famous 
personages. Some reporters of the news prefer white- 
washing to running the risk of being accused of yellow 
journalism. Another feature that I have found very 
elpful is the supplying of historical background 

here has long Seon a real need for a magazine like 
News-WeEEek. It can be said without exaggeration that 
it presents the news truthfully and yet in such a fas- 
cinating style that it becomes as interesting as a novel. 
There is one more thing I would like to mention: that 
is the continuity of the articles. When any news event 
is incomplete in one issue, it is almost certain to be 
continued in the next issue. 

I hope your magazine all success, for its failure 
would be to me a personal loss. 

Cuartes G. Wortz 

Wilmington, Del. 


GRINNELL NOTABLES 


Your review of. Norman Hall’s latest book, ‘‘Men 
Against the Sea,’”’ recalls a group of current notables 
who belonged to his student generation at Grinnell Col- 
lege. Among them are Harry Hopkins, Chester Davis, 
and Paul Appleby, field marshals of the Roosevelt rev- 
olution: Ruth Suckow, novelist of prairie realism; and 
Hallie Flanagan, Vassar’s authority on Russian drama. 

Hall’s meritorious experiment in music, ‘Sons of 
Old Grinnell,” is still sung’ wherever Grinnellians 
gather, although its author nearly left the Iowa college 
without a degree. That he did not was due to President 
John Hanson Thomas Main’s faith in mén and dis- 
trust-of rules. A prophet of social justice, Main died 
three years ago—martyr to liberal principles which he 
tirelessly built into Grinnell life. 

RoBERT BURLINGAME 
Eldora, Iowa 
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HITLER’S YEAR: An Audit of Twelve Months Which 


Shook Germany, Alarmed Neighbors, and Amazed the World 


” 


“All that I say and do is history. 
—Adolf Hitler. 

His appearance suggests Charlie 
Chaplin, his words the fevered dream 
of a megalomaniac. Yet he is capable 
of inspiring terror in opponents and 
blind loyalty in supporters. Next Tues- 
day marks the end of his first twelve 
months as Chancellor of Germany. 
Last week he rounded out his amazing 
year by a code to govern the relations 
of employer and worker. 


RISE TO POWER: Ironically, the 
man who now is Dictator came to pow- 
er through the schemes of a group of 
reactionary statesmen and industrial- 
ists who hoped to use him for 
their own ends. Yet the 
platform of Hitler and the 
Nazis (short for National 
Socialist German Labor 
Party) had been outlined as 
early as 1920. It includes 
nationalization of all trusts, 
distribution of industrial prof- 
its, education at State ex- 
pense, and guaranteed em- 
ployment. Furthermore, it 
denounces the parliamentary 
system of government. 

With these and other prin- 
ciples Hitler, for thirteen 
years, fanned the smoldering 
discontent of the unemployed. 
Fighting, scheming, making 
countless speeches, he in- 
flamed hatred of the Jews 
and resentment against the 
provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. He organized a pri- 
vate army of several hundred 
thousand Storm Troops. 

This was the dynamic per- 
sonality the short-sighted old- 
school politicians and capi- 
talists expected to control. 
With their approval he be- 
came Chancellor of a coali- 
tion government in January, 
1933. His first step was sig- 
nificant. He celebrated his 
elevation with a gigantic 
Nazi parade in which thou- 
sands of Storm Troopers par- 
ticipated. 

Then, with characteristic 
vigor and decision he called 
for new general elections for 
March. A few days before 
the balloting, fire broke out 


in the Reichstag Building. 


Hitler immediately announced the “dis- 
covery” of a frightful Communist plot. 
Storm Troopers arrested Communists 
in droves. A lengthy trial ensued, re- 
sulting in the beheading of a Dutch- 
man, Van der Lubbe, this month. 

The election gave the Nazis almost 
half again as many votes as they had 
won the preceding November. The 
Reichstag met. Socialists and Catho- 
lics were still strong, but Hitler boldly 
appeared before the legislators and 
quietly asked them to pass an Enabling 
Act giving him dictatorial powers for 
four years. 

A superb showman, his appearance 
was made to the accompaniment of an 


awesome sound. Thousands of Nazis 
swarmed outside the building and 
yelled. The Catholic Deputies, who 
could have blocked the measure, heard 
the distant shouting and were reminded 
of the fate of the 81 Communist mem- 
bers, all of whom were in jail or in 
hiding. 

“Now gentlemen,” Hitler said softly, 
“decide on peace or war.” The Catho- 
lics lost their nerve, and the dictator- 
ship was born. Only the Marxian So- 
cialists voted against the act. 

Firmly in the saddle, the Nazis now 
took charge of Germany. Storm 
Troopers arrested thousands of Marx- 
ian Socialists, Communists, Pacifists, 

Jews, and Catholics. Even 
members of the Nationalist 








“All That I Say « 1d Do Is History” —Hitler 


Party, who pined for restora- 
tion of the Hohenzollerns and 
whose leaders had assisted 
Hitler’s rise, were dragged off 
to jail or internment camps. 
Scores were beaten, often to 
death. 

The world protested. But 
the Nazis denied that terror- 
ism existed, and forced sev- 
eral foreign correspondents 
out of Germany for report- 
ing strong-arm methods. By 
burning books and rigidly 
censoring the press, plays, 
movies, and radio, the gov- 
ernment prevented anti-Nazi 
opinions from reaching the 
people. 

During the next few months 
the Nazis, by stern decrees, 
eliminated one rival political 
party after another. Com- 
munists, Marxian Socialists, 
Nationalists, the Bavarian 
People’s party, and several 
minor political groups were 
outlawed or forced to dis- 
solve. July 5, Hitler sup- 
pressed the Centrists (Catho- 
lics), a party which success- 
fully resisted Bismarck 64 
years ago. This action fol- 
lowed a concordat between 
Hitler and the Pope, who 
agreed to the dissolution pro- 
vided Catholics were given all 
religious privileges of Ger- 
man Protestants. 

Hitler meanwhile tightened 
his grip on the nation by 
placing Nazi dictators over 
the governments of the Ger- 
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man States. He announced that he 
himself would be Governor of Prussia, 
which constitutes two-thirds of Ger- 
many. In October, by proclamation, 
he dissolved all the State Diets and 
neglected to call for new State elec- 
tions. 

At the same time he prevailed upon 
President von Hindenburg to dissolve 
the Reichstag and call new national 
elections. Although all opposition par- 
ties had been dissolved, their repre- 
sentatives technically still retained 
their seats. Hitler had just withdrawn 
Germany from the League, and saw in 
this issue, which a great majority of 
Germans approved, an opportunity to 
take the final step in consolidating his 
power. He arranged for a plebiscite 
on the League issue to be held with the 
Reichstag elections Nov. 12. 

There was only one party—his own. 
The Storm Troopers, now swelled to 
2,500,000, the tireless Dictator and 
other Nazi leaders worked feverishly 
to get out the vote. Parades, propa- 
ganda, threats resulted in a record 
poll, Only 2,000,000 voters, or about 
7 per cent of the total, opposed him. 

In December, when the all-Nazi 
Reichstag convened, Hitler did not even 
bother to address it. He left the rub- 
ber stamp legislators to Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering, his Minister of Avia- 
tion and right-hand man, who promptly 
adjourned the body indefinitely. The 
rise to power was completed. 


GLEICHSCHALTUNG: Hitler has 
built his program around-a policy of 
“making everything conform.” Known 
as “gleichschaltung,” it has now been 
applied to almost. every-phase of Ger- 
man life. i 

Turning to industry, he began this 
“conforming” last May by. seizing con- 
trol‘cf the labor-unions and their banks, 
their’ insurance companies and affili- 
ates, Such as the great consumers’ co- 
operatives. with their extensive sys- 
tems of stores and factories. He fol- 
lowed this up by ousting hundreds of 
company directors and managers and 
replacing them with trusted members 
of his party. Dr. Otto Wagener, Nazi 
economic authority, as Economic Com- 
missar for the entire Reich, became 
overlord of industry. 

Last week’s new labor code virtually 
completes the dictatorship in the in- 
dustrial field. It prohibits strikes and 
lockouts, abolishes collective bargain- 
ing and the right to organize, and re- 
places the old unions and employers’ 
associations with a system of shop 
councils supervised by government 
“labor trustees.” It calls the employer 
the “leader” and the workers his “fol- 
lowing.” Within certain limits, it em- 
powers the “leader” to fix wages and 
working conditions. If the “following” 
dislikes them it can appeal to the trus- 
tée, who has arbitrary power to settle 
disputes. 

-Gleichschaltung has been applied 
even more rigorously tothe profes- 
sions, amusements, education, sports, 
the press, and other fields. Even large 
landowners have had to agree to di- 


vision of a portion of their estates. . 


Peasants, however, who own estates of 





300 acres or less have received conces- 
sions. They cannot be dispossessed for 
debt, and their holdings cannot be 
seized by private creditors. But to get 
such privileges they must be “German, 
Aryan, and honorable.” 


ARYANS: The policy of gleich- 
schaltung of the nation’s business and 
politics has been accompanied by at- 
tempts to unify the nation racially. 
The resulting Aryan movement is rap- 
idly eliminating Jews from German 
economic and cultural life. 

Nazis classify as Jews all persons 
who cannot prove non-Jewish grand- 
parents. In the case of officials, this 
limit, by a September decree, was ex- 
tended to great-grandparents. Thus, 
although the last available German 
census figures list Jews as less than 1 
per cent of the population, or 564,000, 
Nazi definitions have more than quad- 
rupled the figure. 

Hitler’s book, “My Battle,” shows 
that his hostility to Jews developed dur- 
ing adolescence. Later he found that 
he could always win wild applause from 
a poverty-stricken audience by assail- 
ing rich Semites who, as bankers, cap- 
italists, doctors, teachers, wholesalers, 
and retailers, occupied important posi- 
tions. 

Gleichschaltung swept nearly all 
Jews from power. World-wide pro- 
tests-and threats of economic reprisals 
persuaded Hitler theoretically to aban- 
don his Jewish economic boycott after 
one day. But actually it continued al- 
most unabated. More than 50,000 Jews 
have fied to other lands, leaving their 
possessions in Nazi hands. 


RELIGION: For a time, the Nazis 
seemed determined to apply gleich- 
schaltung even to the Bible. At an April 
convention Nazi clerics, jingling with 
Iron Crosses, announced that the Chris- 
tian Cross and the Hitlerites’ swastika 
emblem belonged together. They lik- 
ened Hitler to Christ. Later, although 
many liberal churchmen protested, Dr. 
Ludwig Mueller, a hard-faced ex-army 
chaplain and personal friend of Hitler, 
became Protestant Bishop for the 
Reich, heading the United German 
Church into which Nazis sought to 
force all Protestant groups. 

The more rabid Nazi churchmen still 
demand the elimination of the Old 
Testament from the Bible, revision of 
the New Testament to conform to Nazi 
ideals, and the establishment of a 
Church from which all non-Aryans 
would be excluded. But Dr. Mueller 
is bitterly opposed by 6,000 members 
of the Pastors Emergency Federation. 
They are determined that German 
Protestantism shall not be made to 
“conform.” 


KINDER, KUECHE, KIRCHE: 
Children, Kitchen, Church. Not con- 
tent with control of the citizen’s public 
and religious life, Hitler claims the 
right to prescribe the position of wom- 
en. He insists women should devote 
themselves to the home and leave the 
mills and offices to men. The “normal” 
family should include five children, for 
Nazis ‘are alarmed by low marriage 
and birth figures. In June they estab- 





lished a marriage-financing plan where- 
by newlyweds may borrow $275 (in 
script) without interest for eight and 
one half years to purchase household 
supplies. Nazis believe that this plan, 
paid for by a tax on single men and 
women, will bring 150,000 couples to 
the altar each year. 

To insure healthy offspring, the gov- 
ernment now sterilizes the insane, epi- 
leptic, and diseased. An intelligence 
test has been prepared to determine 
feeble-mindedness. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Inevitably this unparalleled centraliza- 
tion of power has gravely affected Ger- 
many’s relations with her neighbors. 
Dictatorial measures, repression of 
labor unions, withdrawal from the 
League, and apparent determination to 
build up a formidable army have caused 
widespread distrust. 

France knows that Storm Troopers 
drill secretly, and suspects that Nazis 
are manufacturing arms in defiance of 
the Versailles Treaty. ‘:‘he Soviet Union 
resents the suppression of the Com- 
munist party and the imprisonment of 
thousands of Communists. Austria be- 
lieves that the Nazis ultimately intend 
to swallow her. 

One of Germany’s few remaining 
friends is Italy, whose Fascist move- 
ment served as a model for Herr Hitler. 
But even Italy is grimly opposed to 
German annexation of Austria and the 
creation of a strong power north of 
the Italian Tyrol. 


ECONOMIC RESULTS: When Hit- 
ler became Chancellor there were about 
6,000,000 unemployed workers in Ger- 
many. By Dec. 1, according to Nazi 
figures, the number had been reduced 
to 3,700,000. This included more than 
250,000 in the “labor service” bat- 
talions, comparable to our Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The battalions, 
maintained at government expense, 
construct public works. 

Foreign critics maintain that the re- 
duction of German unemployment fig- 
ures does not necessarily indicate an 
economic upturn, in that private firms 
are forced to employ more men than 
they need and to replace machines with 
hand labor. The proscription of thou- 
sands of Marxist and Jewish workers 
also helped the Nazi labor program. 
Nazis admit that unemployment 
jumped 336,000 last month. 

In foreign trade Germany has not 
been fortunate. Nazi statistics for 1933 
show that the Reich’s favorable balance 
of trade fell off a third under the pre- 
vious year. Surplus of exports over im- 
ports totaled 668,000,000 marks ($158,- 
984,000 at par) compared with 1,070,- 
000,000 (254,660,000 at par) in 1932. 
Boycotts of German goods by Jews and 
British and American labor may ac- 
count for part of the drop. 

Such has been the rough-shod course 
of gleichschaltung. Economically its 
results are open to question: But psy- 
chologically, the Nazis’ achievement 
has been prodigious. The philosophy 
of the nation has been revolutionized, 
and‘in less than twelve months, Adolf 
Hitler has established the greatest 
autocracy Germany has ever known. 
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Washington’s politico-lawyers, curs- 
ing newspaper correspondents in gen- 
eral, curse Raymond P. Brandt of The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in particular. 

For months, capital correspondents 
have floodlighted the work of demo- 
cratic lawyers practicing before govern- 
ment departments. Last week, at a 
White House press conference, Mr. 
Brandt asked the President: “What do 
you think of the propriety of party 
leaders, such as national committee- 
men, serving as legislative agents for 
special interests in connection with 
government business?” 

A few hours later, things began to 
happen. It was learned that two mem- 
bers had resigned from the Democratic 
National Committee and that other 
resignations were expected. James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General and chair- 
man of the committee, conferred with 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House. A bill aimed at national com- 
mitteemen was introduced in the Sen- 
ate. The whole tribe of politico-law- 
yers squirmed. 


ANSWER: President Roosevelt, an- 
swering Mr. Brandt’s question, men- 
tioned no names. But in forceful lan- 
guage he declared that occupants of 
high party posts should not practice 
law in the capital. It created the im- 
pression that certain persons had ac- 
cess to the administration’s back door, 
he said, and that impression was false. 

The politico-lawyer is nothing new 
in Washington. Democrat or Repub- 
lican, he appears when his party comes 
into power and often profits handsomely 
from his real or imagined influence with 


LOBBYISTS: Politico-Lawyers, Under Scrutiny, 


Say Good-Bye to Their Politics and Embrace the Law 
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Féderal officials. Frequently his work 
is honorable and, because of the com- 
plexity of government affairs, almost 
indispensable. Sometimes it is shady. 
Occasionally it is scandalous. 
Washington classifies him among the 
lobbyists, who swarm. through Congress 
and the departments by the hundred. 
Nothing has ever been done to cramp 
the style of lobbyists, because as some- 
one has sardonically said, Congressmen 
“never know when they may have to 
turn to lobbying to make a living.” A 
few years ago, the Senate, after a sen- 
sational investigation, passed a bill to 
make lobbyists register their names. 
The House, however, buried it alive. 


OUT: Last October, O. Max Gard- 
ner, former Governor of North Caro- 
lina, who now represents the textile in- 
dustry in Washington, notified the 
President of his resignation from the 
Democratic National Committee. 

“It is good to have friends who are 
so actuated by high principles,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt replied. 

A month ago, J. Bruce Kremer, com- 
mitteeman for Montana, resigned also. 

No other resignations were announced 
until last week, though Washington 
buzzed with rumors about politico- 
lawyers’ activities and profits. Harold 
L. Ickes and Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
warned them that they were not wel- 
come in the Public Works Administra- 
tion or the Treasury Department. 

Soon after Mr. Brandt put his ques- 
tion to the President, the country 
learned that Frank C. Walker had re- 
signed as the Democratic Committee’s 
treasurer and Robert Jackson had 
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ACME 
Robert Jackson, Target of Roose- 


velt Attack on Politico-Lawyers 


given up his post as its secretary. 

Mr. Walker, administration spokes- 
men explain, is not a typical politico- 
lawyer. Last November, they say, he 
resigned from the committee to devote 
himself to President Roosevelt’s Ex- 
ecutive Council, or “super-Cabinet,” 
and to the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, which coordinates the various in- 
struments of the Roosevelt recovery 
program. They point out that he has 
declined the salary to which these serv- 
ices entitle him. 

Mr. Jackson declares that, like Mr. 
Walker, he wrote his resignation weeks 
ago, though neither was announced un- 
till last week. Known in New Hamp- 
shire, his home State, as sportsman 
and art collector as well as politician, 
Mr. Jackson is one of the most lavish 
entertainers in Washington. Many be- 
lieve he was the principal target of 
President Roosevelt’s statement. He 
himself declares that he found his party 
position “a serious handicap and an 
embarrassment in representing clients.” 


NEXT?: With these men out of the 
picture, eyes focused on Orman Ewing 
and Arthur Mullen, committeemen re- 
spectively for Utah and Nebraska. 

Mr. Ewing took office space with a 
Washington law firm last year, boned 
on Blackstone, and recently passed the 
District of Columbia bar examination. 

Mr. Mullen, unverified rumors say, 
has made profits running into six fig- 
ures under the New Deal. He declares 
that, despite the uproar, he has no in- 
tention of resigning from the commit- 
tee. Never, he says, has he “done any- 
thing as a lawyer which was unethical 
in view of my committee membership.” 

None of the politico-lawyers chose to 
surrender his Washington office rather 
than his political office. National com- 
mitteemen receive no salary. 


FARLEY: Late last year, Senator 
George W. Norris wrote to President 
Roosevelt, demanding that Mr. Farley 
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resign either from the Postmaster Gen- 
eralship or from the chairmanship of 
the Democratic Committee. The Sen- 
ator objects because Mr. Farley con- 
trols patronage both coming and going. 
As Postmaster General, he distributes 
it. As chairman, he collects it for de- 
serving Democrats. 

Guns were trained on Mr. Farley 
again last week. Before they could 
thunder, however, it became known 
that he would resign both as chairman 
of the National Committee and as 
chairman of the New York State Com- 
mittee. The date was not specified. 


BILL: One section of last week’s 
Senate bill was apparently directed at 
Mr. Farley. It forbids any Federal em- 
ploye to solicit funds for a political 
party. 

Another section, directed at demo- 
cratic politico-lawyers, might also hit 
Everett Sanders, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and 
Robert H. Lucas, his assistant, both of 
whom practice law in Washington. It 
forbids any national committeeman 
from practicing before or attempting 
to influence “any department, bureau, 
board, commission, or independent 
agency.” 

The bill is sponsored by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, who, although 
a Republican, is enthusiastic about the 
results of the President’s statement. 

“President Roosevelt,” he says, “did 
a damned fine thing.” 


HUEY LONG: 
Denounces Kingfish’s Tactics 


Senate Committee 


“Abhorrent!” “Vicious!” “A fraud 
upon the rights of citizens!” 

With these epithets a Sene’. com- 
mittee last week denounced th .actics 
of Huey Pierce Long’s political ma- 
chine in securing the election of Sena- 
tor John H. Overton in 1932. 

“The situation in Louisiana as it re- 
lates to elections cannot be defended,”’ 
ran the committee’s summary of evi- 
dence brought out at its boisterous New 
Orleans hearings last Fall. In dis- 
cussing the Overton election, the com- 
mittee spoke of “vile passions,” “dum- 
my candidates,” and “vice and odium 
attaching to the enforced collection of 
campaign contributions from State em- 
ployes.” 

“I am very much gratified,” was 
Senator Overton’s blithe reply. “The 
report completely absolves me of any 
wrongdoing.” 

Senator Tom Connally, chairman of 
the committee, pointed out that the 
report did not touch on Mr. Overton’s 
right to his Senate seat because the 
committee was not authorized to go 
into that matter. 

Coincidentally with the introduction 
of the report, however, the Women’s 
Committee of Louisiana filed a protest 
with Vice President Garner. ‘It de- 
manded the unseating of Senator Over- 
ton on the ground that “fraud, coercion, 
intimidation, and corruption” brought 
about his election. 

Four days later an elections commit- 
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ACME 
Mrs. Bolivar Kemp, Rejected by 
The House Elections Committee 


tee of the House of Representatives 
recommended rejection of the claims 
of both Mrs. Bolivar E. Kemp, Long 
candidate, and Jared Y. Sanders Jr., 
anti-Long candidate, to a seat from the 
Sixth Louisiana District. 

Senator Long himself was in New 
Orleans, where he had gone to partici- 
pate in the rough-and-tumble, three- 
cornered campaign for the Jan. 23 
Mayoral election. In the course of the 
noisy campaign, the Kingfish was chal- 
ienged to a fist-fight by Mayor Walms- 
ley, a recent deserter from the Long 
ranks. 

Political arrests, court orders, charg- 
es of fraud, and threats of martial law 
abounded. 

As a climax to the campaign Senator 
Long crooned into a microphone his 
version of the melancholy “Last Round- 
up” refrain: “Anti-Long, little bogy, 
anti-Long, little bogy, anti-L-o-o-o-ng.” 


Harry Hopkins (Left) and Harold Ickes, Who Encountered 


Serious Obstacles on 





HELD UP: Challenge to New Deal 

In McCarl’s Housing Opinion 

“Maybe I ought not to talk this way 
about another government official.” 

Thus Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior and the administration’s 
triple-threat man, concluded a vine- 
gary press conference on the inconven- 
ient opinions of John R. McCarl, Con- 
troller General of the United States. 
Mr. McCarl holds office for fifteen years 
and cannot be reappointed. His job is 
to examine and adjust all government 
receipts and expenditures and see that 
they are lawful. He is noted for his 
conscientiousness. 

Besides being a member of the Cabi- 
net, Mr. Ickes is head of the Public 
Works Administration and president of 
the Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corp. When the corporation was formed 
last Fall to foster low-cost housing and 
slum clearance, he announced cheer- 
fully (but without consulting Mr. Mc- 
Carl) that PWA would finance it “as 
developments require.” 

“Developments” evidently required 
about $100,000,000, and PWA allocated 
that sum to the corporation. Then Con- 
troller General McCarl bobbed up with 
a whole handful of objections. 

In a six-page letter to Secretary 
Ickes, he questioned the legality of the 
Housing Corporation, which was char- 
tered in the tolerant state of Delaware. 
He held up the transfer of the $100,- 
000,000. He decided that the corpora- 
tion could not take an option or buy a 
piece of land without his approval, and 
declared that the Attorney General 
would have to examine the title to every 
one of the hundreds of lots which the 
corporation plans to purchase. 

“We can’t move a hand,” said Sec- 
retary Ickes in disgust, “until the Con- 
troller General discovers he can’t con- 
trol the housing program.” 

Washington saw more than a person- 
al clash in the McCarl-Ickes contro- 
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y reasoned that, ff the 
in were ‘held illegal, the. 

“be ‘said of somé other rec 
agencies, such as the Surplus* Retief” 


Corp., chartered-in. Delaware last year . 
to ‘bixy food, eee and fuel for the x 


nation’s needy. 


With a long face, Mr ‘Iekes took his | 


troubles to the White House. When he 
emerged, his expression..was brighter, 
“We will work the matter out all right,” 
he said. It was emphasized that Mr. 
McCarl’s opinions were merely “tenta- 
tive” and might be altered. 

President Roosevelt has no power 
over Mr. McCarl, but if he wished, he 
could ask Congress to clip the Con- 
troller General’s wings. There was no 
sign that he intended to do this. Since 
the Controller’s appointment in 1921, 
many a government official has heaped 
coals of fire on Mr. McCarl’s neat gray 
head; but no serious attempt has been 
made to destroy his power. 

Use of his authority in small as well 
as large affairs has made him dozens 
of enemies. He has refused to allow 
government officials to spend $1.50 for 
luncheon or $2 for air-mail stamps. He 
has called $5 a fair tip for a steward on 
an ocean crossing. He would not let 
the government finance ice water for 
the office of the Prohibition Director. 

Mr. McCarl’s hobby is golf. Federal 
officials, wounded by his pruning knife, 
often wish he would do more slicing off 
the. tee and less off their expense ac- 
counts. 


. 
RELIEF: Announced CWA Wage 
Cuts Would Affect 4,000,000 


A nation-wide chorus of protest arose 
last Friday when the country learned 
what was in store for the 4,000,000 em- 
ployed by the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. 

Curtailment orders were issued in 
rapid-fire succession by Harry L. Hop- 
kins, CWA’s crisp young chief. De- 
claring “It is purely a matter of money,” 
he summarily cut wages by reducing 
working hours, stopped further hiring 
of unemployed and purchases of sup- 
plies, and said bluntly that CWA’s cash 
would be exhausted by Feb. 10. 

“We estimated at the outset,” he con- 
tinued, “that the $500,000,000 of Fed- 
eral funds would last until Feb. 15.” 
But the average pay ran to,$14.37 a 

‘week instead of the $12 originally 
planned, and “this indicated we were 
running behind from $8,000,000 to $9,- 
000,000 a week.” 

Behind Mr. Hopkins’s action, however, 
insiders saw two other factors besides 
the “matter of money.” CWA’s wage 
scale has long been sharply criticized 
because it is higher than the pay of 
many local industries, particularly in 
the South, and has attracted workers 
away from private payrolls. Word*scame 
from the White House that Mr. Hop- 
kins’s wage cuts were to adjust this sit- 
uation. 

Furthermore, the President was 
known to be anxious to have Congress 
appropriate new recovery funds quick- 
ly. He expected this week to ask spe- 
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iy forthe, additional $1,166,000,000 
he-Had quoted in his budget mes- 
¢ Sar e emergency 
ts: to, néxt July. CWA was al- 

350,000,000 of it. The plight 

he 4 000,000, was an incentive to 

y. ‘Congressional action. 

“The point ‘was raised, however: 
‘Would Congress be content to stop 
jthere? Mr. Hopkins followed his or- 
ders with the news that, after Feb. 15 
‘(even if new cash were granted him), 
‘he was going to reduce CWA’s forces 
by 500,000 a week, so that, by May 1, 
CWA would be completely demobilized. 
“At that time,” he explained, “there 
should be a real set-up in public works 
employment; farming conditions should 
be better, and seasonal industries will 
be employing a great many.” 

Although he was only following a 
plan already outlined publicly, he was 
instantly deluged with protests. “It’s 
a monumental piece of stupidity!” ex- 
claimed the usually calm New York 
City Park Commissioner, Robert Moses. 
His words were echoed from coast to 
coast. 

Congressmen heard these complaints 
and understood only too well the con- 
sequences of suddenly stopping the 
flow of government money into the 
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Third Week, Regular Session 
73d Congress 


SENATE: 
Received President’s gold message and 
Gold Reserve Bill. 
Passed bill extending life of RFC for 
one year. 
Passed bill legalizing sale of liquor in 
District of Columbia. 
Time in debate: -16 hours, 45 minutes. 
HOUSE: 
Received President’s gold message and 
Gold Reserve Bill. 
Passed bill extending life of RFC for 
one year, with one dissenting vote. 
Passed the Farm Mortgage Bond Bill. 
Passed Interior Department Appropri- 
ation Bill. 
Passed Gold Reserve Bill, 360-40. 
Money bills passed: $31,000,000 for 
Department of Interior. 
Time in debate: 22 hours, 40 minutes, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(week ending Jan. 18). 
Receipts: $40,850,521.18 
Expenditures: $209,398,582.43 
Balance in Treasury: $600,792,997.09 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,664,064,980.57 





hands of 4,000,000 otherwise income- 
less voters and their families. CWA 
occupations might include such tasks as 
grasshopper trapping, rat catching, 
and carving old English tables, but the 
pay was very real. 

Consequently Capitol Hill rang with 
tones of outrage, and processions of 
legislators streamed to the White 
House to advocate permanence for 
CWA and new public and civil works 
funds of as much as $1,500,000,000. But 
the President remained unshaken in his 
original intention to ask for only $350,- 
000,000 and to disband the CWA on 
or before May 1. 

Mr. JRoosevelt created CWA as a 
temporary relief agency last November. 
From the present temper of Congress, 
which has tasted the delights of a vast 
outpouring of Federal money, it was 
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clear that the President was soon to 
face the first major test of his powers 
to stop what he_had started. 
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ROOSEVELTS: Family Protest 
Saves Stand for Peanut Man 


For nearly 30 years Steve Zasillakos, 
(see cover) a peanut vendor with a 
stand at a corner of the White House 
grounds, has sold peanuts to the na- 
tion’s great, including seven Presidents. 

Mrs. Roosevelt last week saw a news 
item to the effect that the police had 
ordered Steve to move. She sent the 
clipping to Stephen Early, a White 
House Secretary, with the memoran- 
dum: “Must this man go?” Mr. Early 
prepared to act but found that the 
President had already seen the story, 
had telephoned police officials, and had 
had the order rescinded. 


®The President’s official acts of the 
week included: 

Raising veterans’ pension allowances 
$21,092,205. 

Removing discriminatory tonnage 
duties on Soviet ships and their car- 
goes. 

Issuing executive order providing for 
appeal of NRA code discrimination 
charges to Federal Trade Commission. 

Signing bill extending life of RFC 
another year and increasing its funds 
by $850,000,000. 


®Shortly after 9 one evening, hun- 
dreds of formally attired Senators and 
Representatives and their wives began 
filing through the White House Blue 
Room, each shaking hands with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt. The occasion 
was the Annual White House Congres- 
sional reception. 

In the absence of Vice President and 
Mrs. Garner, who “have never gone in 
for that sort of thing,” Speaker of the 
House and Mrs. Rainey were the first 
in line. Toward the end of the line, in 
a rented full-dress suit, was Represen- 
tative Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois Re- 
publican. 

“A dozen of those rental shops turned 
me away,” he commented, “because 
they said all the other Senators and 
Representatives had been there first 
and rented everything they had.” 


® At his weekly press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt announced tentative plans to 
visit California this Spring, going by 
way of the Panama Canal. If time al- 
lows, his itinerary may include Puerto 
Rico and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Accompanied by a friend, Miss Lo- 
rena Hickok, Mrs. Roosevelt made a 
surprise trip to Warm Springs, Ga., for 
a week-end rest. 


©The day after she arrived the First 
Lady stood bareheaded in the rain for 
half an hour watching patients at the 
health resort rehearse the party which 
they plan for the President’s birthday, 
Jan. 30. 


® Two days before leaving Washington 
Mrs. Roosevelt was thunderously ap- 
plauded by 500 women at the Confer- 
ence on the Cause and Cure of War, 
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where she made a speech vigorously 
denouncing armed conflict. Her voice 
grew shrill with emotion as she con- 
cluded with the statement that “we 
deserve to commit suicide, and we cer- 
tainly will,” if we allow the continued 
existence of the same causes which 
brought on the last war. 

Then she moved to the other end of 
the hall and repeated the speech for 
the radio. Again that same audience 
listened intently and 2 second time 
broke into cheers. 


* 
POSTOFFICE: Air-Mail Contracts 
And Three Little Investments 


' The story of three little investments, 
and how they grew, last week made a 
Senatorial investigating committee 
gasp. 

The committee, headed by Senator 
Hugo L. Black, has been investigating 
contracts made for carrying ‘the mails 
on ocean and air:routes. The. amazing 
story was told by three witnesses— 
Charles W. Deeds, treasurer of the 
United Aircraft and Transport Corp.; 
F. B. Rentschler, vice chairman of its 
board, and George J. Mead, its former 
vice president. 

The astute Mr. Deeds, who is only 
31, converted a $40 investment into one 
worth more than $5,000,000 at its boom- 
time peak. In 1926, he said, he became 
connected with the Pratt & Whitney 
Co., manufacturers of airplane engines. 
For $40 he bought 200 shares of its 
stock, which became 16,000 shares after 
a 79-to-1 stock dividend. When his 
company was absorbed by United Air- 
craft in 1929, he received 34,720 shares 
of the latter’s stock, which, before the 
market nose-dived in October of that 
year, was worth $162 a share. Selling 
some of his shares, he took profits of 
about $1,600,000.. Meanwhile, he has 
received in round figures $150,000 in 
bonuses, $140,000 in salaries, and $4,000 
in director’s fees. 

Then came Mr. Rentschler’s turn, 
who said he put $253 into stock of 
Pratt & Whitney, which he organized 
with Mr. Mead. On paper, his invest- 
ment was worth more than $35,000,000 
in 1929. Like Mr. Deeds, he sold part 
of his holdings—for more than $9,000,- 
000. He has some left, and has made 
sizable sums in salaries, bonuses, and 
fees. 

Mr. Mead invested $207. In 1929 the 
market value of his holdings was more 
than $29,000,000. His cash profit, he 
said, was about $8,000,000. Otherwise 
his story was much like the two others. 

Senator Black, as his questions 
showed, does not believe that the gov- 
ernment should grant such large air- 
mail subsidies to companies whose of- 
ficers find their positions so lucrative. 

Last week his committee heard more 
testimony about burned correspondence 
files. A Postoffice Department employe 
testified that he had burned the files of 
W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General in the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Two weeks ago another 
employe testified that he had burned 
the files of Walter F. Brown, President 








Hoover’s Postmaster General, who 
awarded the air-mail contracts now 
under investigation. 

But it turned out he didn’t burn all 
of them. Last Friday Mr. Brown ap- 
peared at Union Station in Washington, 
carrying a suitcase which he refused to 
surrender to red caps. Taking a taxi 
to Postmaster General Farley’s office, 
he opened the case and produced two 
packets. 

“I am delighted,” he said in a letter 
to Mr. Farley, “to be able to return the 
official files relating to air mail and 
ocean mail unscathed by their fantas- 
tic experience in the fiery furnace.” 

He had found them, he said, in a box 
packed for him last February by post- 
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F. B. Rentschler Tells how $253 
Made Paper Profit of $35,000,000 


office employes. He intimated that they 
had been placed there by someone “en- 
gaged in a conspiracy of character as- 
sassination.” 

Senator Black greeted the reappear- 
ing documents sourly. He hoped, he 
said, that there would be more “miracu- 
lous discoveries.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: CG. O. P. Elected 
As Expected by Vermonters 


The most rock-bound Republican 
State in the Union last week stood 
stanchly by its traditions. Vermont 
sent two Republicans to Congress, in 
a special election occasioned by the 
death of Senator Porter H. Dale. 

Ernest W. Gibson of Brattleboro, who 
resigned as Representative, was elected 
Senator, and Charles A. Plumley, re- 
cently resigned president of Norwich 
University, was chosen Representative 
in his place. The vote was light, but 
in the Senatorial election, Mr. Gibson 
polled 3 per cent more of the total votes 
than the Republican candidate did in 
1932. 

The State has never elected a Demo- 
cratic Senator, Representative, or Gov- 
ernor. In the Republican split of 1912, 
Vermont and Utah, another G. O. P. 
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stronghold, were the only two States 
to cast their electoral vote for Presi- 
dent Taft. 

Wrecked: Wednesday of last week 
the oil tanker Gulfland, fighting high 
seas 85 miles off the coast of New Jer- 
sey, sighted the two-masted schooner 
Alamyth, flying distress signals. The 
yacht, which had put out from Passaic, 
N. J., the previous day, bound on a 
pleasure cruise to the West Indies, was 
sinking fast. She had been chartered 
by Capt George Conklin and his pay- 
ing guests. 

Capt. Harold Craven of the tanker 
radioed all Coast Guard stations for 
help. His ship stood by, and a life boat 
was sent across the intervening space 
of heaving seas to effect a rescue. Un- 
able to tie up to the wallowing yacht, 
the rescuers caught three women as 
they were tossed overboard. Eleven 
men followed, jumping successfully into 
the lifeboat. 

Captain Craven, reporting the rescue 
in a laconic radio message from the 
tanker, said: 

“Having just listened to Lowell 
Thomas’s definition of an oil tanker, 
neither the crew nor survivors of the 
yacht believe the Gulfland to be a la- 
boring or ungainly ship, but as smart as 
any.” 

Monster: Reports of a monster, at 
least as weird as the Loch Ness sea ser- 
pent in Scotland, came last week from 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. Persons who 
have seen it say it looks like a huge 
kangaroo and eats police dogs. W. J. 
Hancock, Negro minister, describes it 
as “fast as lightning.” 

Terrified residents of the district 
carry shotguns and pistols to their 
daily work. 

Booed: Alfred.E. Smith, the one- 
time darling of Tammany Hall, no long- 
er enjoys the Tiger’s approval. He 
failed to stump for Tammany in the 
last election. Last week at the annual 
New. York dinner of the Tammany Hall 
Speakers Bureau, a: telegram from him, 
regretting he could not attend, was 
read. The former Governor’s name was 
greeted by boos,. catcalls, and hisses. 

Earlier. ‘the orchestra had played 
“Will you love;me in December as you 
do in May?”’, a song written by former 
Mayor James Walker. The entire com- 
pany rose, cheering and demanding 
Jimmy’s return. The orchestra was not 
so popular when it played “The Last 
Round-Up.” 

Gamblers: The Negro section of 
Baltimore is playing a new card game. 
A witness in a case explained it in 
court last week. 

“We were playing drink and smell,” 
he said. 

Asked more about the game, he ex- 
plained. A. quart bottle of whisky is 
used for the pot in a poker game, in- 
stead of money. The winner of each 
hand gets a drink, the losers a smell. 
A consistent winner “sort of gets pie- 
eyed” and reaches a state which soon 
causes him to lose. Thus everybody is 
satisfied. 
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CUBA: Mendieta’s Inauguration, as Hevia Returns 


To Cane Fields, Raises 


Peace returned to weary Cuba last 
week. Backed by the all-powerful army, 
Col. Carlos Mendieta became President, 
the fifth man to hold that high office in 
five months. 

Carlos Hevia, named Monday and 
solemnly sworn in Tuesday, resigned 
Wednesday, thereby handing the prob- 
lem of the Presidency back to the revo- 
lutionary Junta. The brief rule of the 
young planter was symbolized by the 
unique Presidential salute fired for him 
at Cabana Fortress. The first eight 
guns of the 21-gun salute boomed out. 
Then firing ceased, supposedly at the 
order of Col. Fulgencio Batista, ex-ser- 
geant commander of the army. 

“T am going back to my cane fields 
to cut. cane,” said Hevia—and did so. 

Next day, with Colonel Batista’s 
backing, Mendieta, by a bloodless revo- 
lution, became President in spite of 
Junta opposition. He was sworn into 
office by the Supreme Court Thursday, 
to the joy of the emotional populace of 
Havana. Thousands milled around the 
Presidential Palace, shouting vivas. 
When the gray-haired Colonel arrived, 
courteous as always, he had to wedge 
his stout figure through the throng 
around the heavy grilled gates. 

Men and women flung their hats in 





om 
President and Mrs. Mendieta: Cuba 
Wants Them to Stay a While 


the air, kissing those who stood next 
to them. They danced in the streets. 
Flags flew throughout the city. Re- 
volvers were waved in ecstatic joy. 
When the casualties were counted it was 
found that the seven injured during 
the day were all victims of stray bullets 
let fly by celebrators. There was _ no 
general massacre such as has stained 
recent Cuban inaugurations. 

Colonel Batista, the President-maker, 


Islanders’ Hopes for Peace 


remained in the background while his 
latest choice assumed the chair of hon- 
or. But it was made clear that the new 
Provisional President and leader of the 
Nationalist party took office with the 
respect and approval of the army, navy, 
and all Cuban factions except the Left 
wing of the Junta. 

Colonel Mendieta, who is now 60, has 
led a lively career. At 23, he left his 
medical studies to join the revolt 
against Spain. He led reyolts against 
ex-President Gerardo Machado, who 
called him “the most honest man in the 
opposition.” While in exile in New York, 
he proved himself a model of Spanish 
courtesy by sternly withdrawing his 
patronage from a tailor who failed to 
remove his hat in a hotel elevator. 

The selection of Colonel Mendieta 
forestalled the threatened civil war be- 
tween the army under Colonel Batista 
and the navy under Antonio Guiteras, 
former Secretary of War, Navy, and the 
Interior. A general strike called by the 
latter did not break out. 

But the Cuban sugar mills, which 
should have begun grinding Jan. 15 to 
save the crop, stood idle this week. 

In the hope of starting them, Jeffer- 
son Caffery, President Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal representative on the island, con- 
ferred with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull on the cruiser Richmond off Key 
West, Fla. 

Monday President Roosevelt sum- 
moned diplomatic representatives of 
eighteen American republics to the 
White House and announced that the 
United States would recognize the Men- 
dieta government this week. Secretary 
Hull explained that the new regime had 
met the President’s requirements for 
recognition in that it had shown itself 
able to command popular support and 
to maintain law and order. 

Cubans rejoiced. The other diplo- 
mats, flattered at being informed of 
the American President’s intention, 
foresaw better Pan-American relations. 


* 
JAPAN: Illness Forces Araki to 


Resign as War Minister 


Japanese picked up Tokyo morning 
newspapers last Monday and started 
in surprise. Ideograph symbols an- 
nounced that Gen. Sadao Araki, strong- 
est man in Japan next to the Emperor, 
had offered his resignation as Minister 
of War to Premier Saito. A victim of 
Japan’s influenza epidemic and now 
convalescing from pneumonia, he was 
retiring, it was said, because he was 
too ill to attend the opening of the 
Diet, Monday. 

Two years ago not much was known 
about Araki, except that he had started 
as a clerk in a ketchup factory and was 
a relatively obscure soldier. Then all 











INTERNATIONAL 
Koki Hirota, Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister, Who Urged American Friendship 


Japan became familiar with his slight 
figure and fiercely mustached face, for 
he was called from Manchukuo into the 
Cabinet, the only man who could “ride 
the Tiger.” 

The Tiger is the army and the sooth- 
ing syrup he gave it was a reactionary 
program and vigorous action in Man- 
chukuo. To him it was a “holy war,” 
and its results—Japan’s secession from 
the League of Nations—is “heaven- 
sent.” These, he recently declared, were 
the two greatest events of 1933. 

Citizens wondered whether his resig- 
nation meant a return to more moder- 
ate policies of government. Soldiers 
had little fear. Araki’s successor is 
Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, Inspector Gen- 
eral of Military Education for the past 
twelve years. He is, the soldiers knew, 
even more reactionary than General 
Araki, and he has a suitably military 
hobby. He collects Japanese swords. 

The day after General Hayashi took 
over the War Office, Foreign Minister 
Koki Hirota appeared before the Diet 
and delivered a speech breathing friend- 
ship and defiance—friendship for the 
United States and defiance of Soviet 
Russia. 

“It may be definitely stated that be- 
tween Japan and the United States of 
America there exists no question that 
is intrinsically difficult of solution,” 
said he. “Far from having any thought 
of picking a quarrel with America, 
Japan fervently desires American 
friendship.” 

In sharp contrast were his remarks 
on Japan’s chief rival in Asia: “It is 
most surprising and regrettable that 
the Soviet Union should now take to 
broadcasting at home und abroad ... 
unwarranted criticisms directed against 
Japan.” 

A few. hours before, in Moscow, 
Lazarus Kaganovitch, second to Stalin 
in the Communist party said: “We 
must be prepared for an attack at any 
moment.” 
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LEAGUE: Germany Refuses Bait 
To Join Saar Basin Parley 


Like a skillful angler, Rene Massigli, 
French representative on the League of 
Nations Council, last week flicked a 
tempting lure to Germany. But there 
was no nibble. 

“Through a feeling of loyalty and 
fair play,” said M. Massigli, the Coun- 
cil should postpone the Geneva discus- 
sions of the coming Saar Basin. plebi- 
scite until Germany, recently with- 
drawn from the League, could send a 
special representative. 

But the German reply let fair play 
and loyalty pass unnoticed. “For rea- 
sons of principle,” it said, the govern- 
ment “must decline to take part in the 
discussions.” 

The plebiscite is scheduled for 1935, 
fifteen years after the Versailles Treaty 
placed the former German territory on 
the Lorraine-Luxemburg border under 
a League Commission, and gave its rich 
coal mines to France. Men and women 
will vote next year whether to continue 
under the League administration, to 
unite with France, or to return to Ger- 
many. 

The Saar population is practically 
100 per cent German. Since last Spring 
the Nazis have carried on violent propa- 
ganda in the territory. Last August at 
Ruedesheim, Germany, 50 miles from 
the frontier, Chancellor Hitler pro- 
claimed: “Never will Germany relin- 
quish the Saar territory nor the Saar 
territory, Germany.” 

In spite of the watchfulness of 
League authorities, the Nazis have tried 
to intimidate the Saar. Anti-Nazis who 
cross into Germany are held there with- 
out trial; ironworkers of Saarbruecken 
are forced to give the Hitler salute, and 
all opponents are threatened with grim 
reprisals—“After 1935.” 


BRITAIN: Blackmail Threat to 
King Brings Light Sentence 


“May I appeal to you to put that 
maggot out of your brain and try to 
be a happy fellow?” asked Justice 
Charles of the Old Bailey Court in 
London. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied Clarence Guy 
Gordon Haddon, whose “maggot” is an 
obsession that his father was King 
George’s brother, the ‘late Duke of 
Clarence. 

The six-foot engineer was. arrested 
in December for attempting to black- 
mail the King. Last week he came to 
trial and, to Britain’s surprise, pleaded 
“guilty under extreme provocation.” 

Then he listened unhappily while Sir 
Thomas Inskip, the Attorney General, 
destroyed the belief Haddon has nursed 
for 43. years. Haddon, detailed the At- 
torney General, was the illegitimate son 
of a Lieutenant Rogers and was born 
two months beforé he says his. mother 
met the Duke of Clarence. . ; 

“Justice Charles then-released ‘the en- 
gineer,- under two sureties 6f £100 to 
keep the peace for three years. The 
sentence was lenient, said the Justice, 
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because “the person against whom 
these intolerable threats were made has 
-.. expressed a desire to be in no way 
vindictive.” 


BRITISH BRIEFS: Health Ministry 
Seeks to Sterilize Mentally Unfit 


Sterilization operations may be per- 
formed upon 250,000 inhabitants of the 
British Isles if a bill, advocated last 
week by the Ministry of Health, is 
passed by Parliament. 

The proposed law provides that two 
physicians, one preferably the patient’s 
family doctor, may apply for an order 
to sterilize a mental defective. Suf- 
ferers from certain forms of blindness, 
deaf-muteness, and. haemophilia may 
also be sterilized, but must give their 
consent if mentally competent. Author- 
ization by the Minister of Health will 
then be necessary before the operation 
may be performed. 

Literary Law: Lord Sankey, Britain’s 
Lord Chancellor, foremost law official, 
revealed himself last week. as a man 
who observes the letters of the law. 
Speaking at a Birmingham luncheon, 
he explained: 

“When I became Lord Chancellor 
and went to the office of my new post, I 
found a letter there stating that I must 
resign as a judge of the King’s Bench 
and send my letter of resignation to the 
Lord Chancellor. So I wrote letters to 
myself resigning: and thanking myself 
for’ the. services: I had rendered the 
State as.a.judge and- wishing myself 
many happy years as Lord Chancellor.” 


SOUTH AFRICA: Only $315,000 
For Fourth Largest Diamond 


“Good baas (master), I found it!” 
shrieked a native last week, as he 
washed gravel beside a South African 
stream. A startled white man glanced 
at the egg-shaped rock the boy held 
out, seized it, and ran to a squatter’s 
hut. There he thrust it into the hands 
of his white-bearded father, Jacobus 
Jonker, who fell to his knees in prayer. 

The “rock” was an enormous dia- 
mond. Jonker tied it to his wife’s neck, 
barred windows and doors of his- hut, 
and with two sons and two neighbors, 
kept armed guard until dawn. Then he 
sold it to Sir Ernest Oppenheimer for 
£63,000 ($315,000 currently), a modest 
price for a large stone. 

The new diamond weighs 726 carats 
and is the fourth largest in the world. 
Smaller diamonds have brought as 
much as £90,000. The Transvaal Govern- 
ment paid $1,000,000 for the world’s 
largest, the 3,025-carat Cullinan, found 
29 years ago three miles from Jonker’s 
new discovery, and presented to King 
Edward VII. The King had it cut into 
nine “Stars of Africa,’”’ of which one is 
now in the Royal Scepter, while an- 
other is sometimes worn as a pendant 
by Queen Mary, and sometimes inserted 
in’ the. Imperial State Crown. - - 

‘The _971-carat. Excelsior, kicked ‘out 
of loose gravel by a South African na- 
tive in 1893, and the vanished 787- 
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carat Great Mogul, pride of Indian ra- 
jahs 300 years ago, are the only other 
stones larger than Jonker’s. 

Jonker seems contented with his new 
fortune. Since 1916 he has wandered 
hopefully around diggings in the Trans- 
vaal. Now he plans to buy a 2,000-acre 
farm, settle down, and raise sheep. Jo- 
hannes, the native boy, will also get a 
farm. In preparation for his gentle- 
man farmer’s life, Jonker bought him- 
self a frock coat and a silk hat. 


FRANCE: Challenges Fly But No 
Rapier Is Drawn in Chamber 


The “affair Stavisky,” which has 
kept French political circles on the boil 
for two weeks, continued to unfold its 
picturesque drama. Two duels were 
almost fought, and a beautiful blonde 
(once arrested for burglary) appeared 
on the scene. 

From the tribune of the Chamber of 
Deputies, Philippe Henriot made an im- 
passioned four-hour attack on the gov- 
ernment for its connection with the 
bankrupt municipal pawnshop of Ba- 
yonne. Stavisky, although a known 
forger and swindler, had been appointed 
head of the pawnshop, and thus placed 
in a position enabling him illegally to 
sell bonds and abscond with jewelry and 
other assets running into millions. Dis- 
covered by police, he shot himself fa- 
tally through the head. 

M. Henriot asked how such a man 
came to be appointed to a post of pub- 
lic trust, and accused one Minister after 
another of being involved in the case. 
He declared that M. Anatole de Monzie, 
Minister of Education, was formerly a 
lawyer for Stavisky’s beautiful, blonde 
widow, when in 1926, as Mlle. Arlette 
Simon, she was in a prison hospital, 
under arrest for burglary. Foreign Min- 
ister Joseph Paul-Boncour accompanied 
M. de Monzie on a visit to the lovely 
prisoner, the suspicious M. Henriot re- 
called. 

After the debate M. de Monzie fol- 
lowed M. Henriot into the corridor, 
where, white with anger, he accused 
him of slander and struck him. More 
than a dozen Deputies joined in the 
fight before M: de Monzie was led 
away, half-fainting. 

“A nauseating spectacle,” Premier 

Chautemps remarked. 
_ Next day the 58-year-old de Monzie, 
who is overweight and lame, chal- 
lenged the athletic Henriot, twenty 
years his junior, to a duel. Deputy 
Francois Pietri was named as arbitra- 
tor to decide which of the two men 
was insulted. 

Although many brave words were ex- 
changed, when the gray dawn broke 
over Paris’s famous field of honor, 
the Bois de Boulogne, no duelists ap- 
peared. M. Pietri decided that honor 
had not been sullied. 

Another fight broke out in the cor- 
ridors: that same -day,. and -a second 
challenge -‘was; given—and declined. 
qoncee: la Grosilliere, ‘Negro ‘ Deputy 

from Martinique;-stood-in the corridor 
reading an attack on himself in the 
newspaper La Liberte. Seeing Deputy 
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Desire Ferry, director of the paper, go- 
ing by, the Negro rolled up the paper 
and swatted him with it. Ferry struck 
back. The Negro sent around his sec- 
onds. 

M. Ferry responded to the challenge 
through the press: “M. Ferry, con- 
sidering that the judicial antecedents of 
M. la Grosilliere . . . do not permit 
of procedure against him in an affair of 
honor, has laid a charge against him 
before a magistrate.” 

The accused Foreign Minister, M. 
Paul-Boncour, an accomplished orator, 
uttered a Gallic justification well cal- 
culated to sway public opinion in his 
favor. 

He wired from Geneva that Mlle. 
Simon was the child of an old war com- 
rade who was killed in action. As a 
young girl alone in Paris (she was a 
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ficially as “a renewed manifestation of 
the extremely friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries.” 

Nepal: Ser-ki-chapo, the god who 
dwells on the roof of the world, is an- 
gry, and his wrath has shaken all In- 
dia. His home is Mount Everest, the 
world’s highest peak, and he is wor- 
shiped and feared by Buddhists. He is 
a golden cock, who frowns jealously 
on man’s attempts to penetrate the re- 
gion of eternal snows. 

In the Himalayan Kingdom of Nepal, 
natives believe that the deity is angry 
because last April two British planes 
rose 35,000 feet to fly over the unclimbed 
peak. 

Natives saw a symptom of the god’s 
displeasure in the gigantic earthquake 
which last week rocked all India and 
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Arlette Simon Stavisky, Widow of “Handsome Alex” 


professional model), she innocently met 
the swindler Stavisky and was arrested 
as his accomplice. “All I knew,” said 
M. Paul-Boncour, “was that an un- 
happy girl was involved with the law 
and I gave her my advice as a lawyer.” 


OTHER NATIONS: Italy and 
Austria Have “Friendly” Talk 


Fulvio Suvich, Italian Under-Secre- 
tary of State, spent three exciting days 
in Vienna last week, conferring with 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. The lit- 
tle Chancellor took extraordinary pre- 
cautions to prevent Nazi demonstra- 
tions during the visit. 

Members of his anti-Nazi organiza- 
tion, the Patriotic Front, lined the 
route and cheered the Italian as he was 
driven to his hotel. In side streets, 
however, police fought back Austrian 
Hitlerites. Paper detonators exploded, 
and the visitor heard the Nazi Catcall: 
“Pfui Dollfuss!” 

The conference between the two 
statesmen, populariy 


with armed Italian aid in the event of 
a Nazi revolution, was described of- 
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brought ruin to Nepal in the north. 
Great cracks opened in the earth’s sur- 
face. Lakes and rivers overflowed, 
flooding whole villages. In some towns 
not a house was left standing. Famine 
and plague threatened a wide, densely 
populated area. 

Shortly before his death last month, 
the Dalai Lama warned the British 
Government that the people of Tibet 
would not permit any further attempts 
to scale Mount Everest. 

Spain: The Spanish Supreme Court 
last week sentenced four Americans to 
six months and a day in jail, for fight- 
ing with a member of the Civil Guard 
at Palma, Majorca, last year. 

Rutherford Fullerton, a retired man- 
ufacturer, was acquitted. Those sen- 
tenced were: Mrs. Clinton B. Lock- 
wood, a cellist, and Roderick F. Mead, 
Edmund W. Blodgett, and Clinton B. 
Lockwood, all artists. 

The defendants were previously ac- 
quitted by a court martial, but the mil- 
itary auditor who reviewed the case 
turned it over to the Supreme Court. 

Government pardons are expected 
for the group, who spent six weeks in 
jail before the first trial. 
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BERTRAND SNELL: Minority 
House Leader Evolves a Plan 





Bertrand H. Snell, banker and cheese 
maker, is leader of the Republican 
minority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Last Saturday two-thirds of the 
rugged individuals under his leader- 
ship voted with the Democrats for the 
President’s gold bill (see page 22), and 
Mr. Snell was more of a minority 
leader than ever. 

Wherefore, the majority of his fol- 
lowers having mounted their steeds and 
ridden away, Mr. Snell arose and cheer- 
fully assailed the Democrats as “the 
most spineless majority and the least 
think-for-itself of any majority that 
has ever controlled this House.” 

When he was part of that fa- 
mous Longworth-Tilson-Snell Republi- 
can combination which ruled the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Snell was often 
accused of “gagging” Democratic mi- 
norities. He predicted then that if the 
Democrats should win the House they 
would use the same tactics. They have. 

Yet last week the minority leader 
pitched into them for following an ex- 
ample set by himself. As Vice Presi- 
dent Garner once remarked: “Politics is 
funny.” 

Sixty-three years ago last month 
Bertrand Hollis Snell was born in St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y. There is 
something in the air of that part of 
the State which produces a gilt-edged 
type of business man. The once awe- 
inspiring Thomas W. Lamont, Owen D. 
Young, Seward Prosser, Floyd Carlisle, 
Newcomb Carlton, are some of the 
flowering products of the apple and 
cheese counties. Bert Snell is another. 

His father was a lumber-camp fore- 
man in the Adirondacks. After an 
early schooling at Potsdam and a self- 
financed career at Amherst, Bert began 
to ride the logs himself. Then he kept 
books in a pulp mill and got together 
enough money to buy an interest in the 
business. Moving upward, he became a 
banker, a manufacturer, and finally the 
owner of a cheese factory. 

“The cheese maker of Potsdam,” they 
call him sometimes at the Capitol—but 
always behind his back. 

By ordinary standards, he is wealthy. 
But he resents being looked on as a 
rich man. “I’ve got enough to live 
comfortably,” he says. ‘But whatever 
I’ve got, I’ve earned. I’ve done more 
hard labor in my time than most of 
the members of this House ever will 
do.” 

However, Mr. Snell does not copy the 
Sunday-rotogravure, homely simplicity 
of many Congressmen. His wife is not 
his secretary. He hires a uniformed 
chauffeur to drive a high-priced car, 
with low-numbered license plates denot- 
ing “inflooence.” He keeps an all-year- 
round establishment at 2400 16th St., 
one of Washington’s most expensive 
apartment houses. He wears spats and 
rich4looking blue and brown suits; he 
smokes good cigars, and can fit a wing 
collar and white tie around his ruddy 
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Bertrand Snell, Hopeful of Letting 
Democrats Accumulate Errors 


neck without choking. He looks—and 
is—a substantial, unmromantic, money- 
earning citizen. He knows much, but 
not everything. 

“Is this resolution broad enough to 
include fascism?” he was asked once 
on the floor of the House. 

“Include what?” said Mr. Snell. 

“Fascism, fascism.” 

“IT don’t know what it is,” he replied, 
“but I guess this covers it, if it is 
something wrong.” 

He entered the House twenty years 
ago and has been there ever since. 
When the late “Nick” Longworth be- 
came Speaker in 1925 Snell and John Q. 
Tilson were his lieutenants, and the 
three of them ran the House on ortho- 
dox, old-fashioned, Coolidge-Republi- 
can lines. They performed much the 
same service for Mr. Coolidge’s succes- 
sor, although Mr. Snell, faithful Repub- 
lican though he was, never lost breath 
praising Mr. Hoover, whom he person- 
ally disliked. 

Since 1931, when the Democrats re- 
turned a Congressional majority, Mr. 
Snell has occupied the minority lead- 
er’s curved desk on the left side of the 
House chamber. His office is only a few 
steps from the Hall of Statues, where 
graven images of famous dead Ameri- 
cans stand about in melancholy silence. 
Unhappily for Mr. Snell, his Republican 
followers are reduced to almost the 
Same sad condition. Any one of them 
who makes a speech attacking Roose- 
velt policies is bombarded with angry 
letters, not only from his own constitu- 
ents, but from citizens in other parts 
of the country as well. 

But Mr. Snell has hope. 
evolved a plan. 

He has organized a squad of skirm- 
ishers who are instructed to study up 
thoroughly on various subjects. They 
do not make speeches, but they haunt 
the House chamber waiting for Demo- 
crats to say something. When a mis- 
Statement is made, one of Mr. Snell’s 
studious skirmishers jumps up, crying: 
“Will the gentleman yield?” 

Then he points out the mistake and 


He has 
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subsides. In this way does Mr. Snell 
hope to assist the all-powerful Demo- 
crats to “accumulate errors” (as Mr. 
Hoover suggested). When the pile is 
large enough, then, perhaps, there may 
be more Republicans with Mr. Snell in 
Washington. 


* 
ROTHERMERE: The Baron Plays 
Trumpeter to English Fascism 


Lord Rothermere’s typographically 
bellowed approval of British fascism 
left England wondering last week what 
that blatant publicist would take up 
next in his feverish attempts to rock a 
nation he has so far only succeeded in 
boring. The week saw as a result few 
more recruits to Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
black-shirt ranks (see cover). 

Lord Rothermere inherited most of 
the power that his brother, Lord North- 
cliffe, held, and scarcely a trace of his 
renaissance flair for the brilliant and 
effective use of it. He controls The 
Daily Mail, The Daily Mirror, and The 
London Evening News, not to mention 
a vast collateral of newspaper prop- 
erties. Yet practically no one con- 
siders him a newspaper man. He is at 
heart a big-business promoter who 
treats the fourth estate as so much 
real estate. His brother drew him from 
the Civil Service into English news- 
paper work when it was, as Kennedy 
Jones said, a profession, and he has 
done as much as any man to hack it 
into an industry. 

Harold Sidney Harmsworth—such 
was his pre-noble cognomen—was born 
in London 66 years ago next April. A 
massive lump of prudence attached to 
his brother’s coat tails, he was reward- 
ed, as such men are, with the title of 
baronet in 1910, baron in 1914, and 
Viscount Rothermere of Hemsted in 
1919. 

He can on occasion show rather more 
choler than a snow man, but his ap- 
pearance is not strikingly different. 
England remembers that Duff Cooper 
once remarked that “Lord Rothermere 
hasn’t got the courage of a louse.” 
Duff Cooper, who is a rising member 
of the House of Commons, the -biogra- 
pher of Talleyrand, and the husband 
of Lady Diana Manners, once captured 
a trenchful of Germans all by himself, 
so his opinion of the press lord was 
given respectful attention in various 
quarters. 

Lord Rothermere has been a gener- 
ous contributor to many charities. He 
enjoys golf, tennis, and the pleasures of 
Monte Carlo. 

Before his fascistic fervor burst into 
full endorsement, Lord Rothermere had 
refreshed himself at the Roman foun- 
tainhead in the course of several ad- 
miring visits to Mussolini. He was par- 
ticularly impressed with his discovery 
that Mussolini took no part in social 
life, professed teetotalism, and slept 
eight hours a night, no less. 

Other Rothermerean admirations 


have been David Lloyd George, who 
made him Air Minister for a brief, be- 
deviled term, and Lord Beaverbrook, 
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whom he considers, at times, to be the 
beau ideal of a candidate for the Pre- 
miership. 

He has alternately scourged and 
praised the United States in the gaudy 
columns of his Daily Mail. His fond- 
ness for good food is counterbalanced 
by the hard labor of a Swedish mas- 
seur, though his present profile indi- 
cates that the Scandinavian is work- 
ing in a cause almost as lost as Lord 
Rothermere’s United Empire Free 
Trade party, which languished into 
deseutude after prolonged name-calling 
battles with Stanley Baldwin. 

Last Summer Lord Rothermere’s 
papers joined in the extraordinary sub- 
scription-snaring vendettas with the 
other London papers, all bent on push- 
ing their circulation figures past the 
2,000,000 point. The competing jour- 
nals gave away such premiums as life 
insurance, clothing, cutlery, cameras, 
and books. For a time the works of 
Charles Dickens, in sixteen volumes, 
were presented in such profusion that 
a man couldn’t buy a paper to read 
without flooding his house with 
Scrooges and Little Dorrits. An ac- 
tuary discovered that the cost of these 
campaigns was running to more than 
£50,000. a week: The _ stockholders 
weren’t pleased. So a lull was called. 

Lord Rothermere once . prophesied 
that the Hohenzollerns would return to 
Germany in 1933, but no doubt he feels 
that Hitler is a satisfactory substitute. 
The viscount once revealed that the 
throne of Hungary had been privately 
offered to him. This caused some 
doubt and displeasure in the Hungarian 
press that venerates the crown of St. 
Stephen. Stanley Baldwin not very 
long ago said that Rothermere aims at 
power, but “power without responsi- 
bility, the prerogative of the harlot 
throughout the ages.” 

Now, in what has been called “the 
shirt era of modern history,” Rother- 
mere favors the black blouse for Eng- 
land, and urges the young men to go 
and look for Mosley among the fascist 
bullrushes. 
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Lord Rothermere, Admirer of Mus- 
solini, Circulation and Good Food 
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HOCKEY: Trio of Puck-Chasing 


Pugilists Lure Arena Crowds 


As top-notch, . professional . puck- 
chasers slide along toward the end of 
the regular hockey schedule in mid- 
March, it becomes possible to guess 
the six teams that will be eligible for 
the Stanley Cup world series. . Of. the 
International group, Toronto, the Cana- 
diens, and the Maroons seem likely. to 
survive, leaving Ottawa and the Ameri- 
cans by the wayside. The Rangers, 
Detroit, and Chicago probably will top 
the American group with the only other 
league member, Boston, eliminated. 

Even if the outcome were certain, 
fans would continue to crowd into 
arenas for the games. Hockey is en- 
joying another banner year because the 
players are fighting like pugilistic ama- 
teurs, not like hired hands. The three 
big “bad boy” drawing cards are. Eddie 
Shore of Boston, Ching Johnson of the 
Rangers, and Lionel Conacher of Chi- 
cago. All are defense men. 

Shore did his stuff early in the sea- 
son, the. climax of his roughness being 
his assault of Ace Bailey during a game 
in early December. Bailey went to a 
hospital and was miraculously saved 
from. death by a brain operation. Since 
then, Shore has been suspended but 
expects to return to the ice next week. 

Ivan Wilfred Johnson, renamed Ching 
in his school days when, as a member 
of a camping outfit, he cooked and 
looked like a Chinese, is rougher but 
slower than Shore. A savage smile 
constantly reveals Johnson’s battered 
teeth as he trips, butts, and lashes at 
any opponent who irritates him. Only 
a few hairs wander on his shiny pate. 
Though he looks like an old man, he 
seems to crave a hand-to-hand fight 
like a bully who feels he can’t lose. 
Yet he has lost often as a count of the 
number of scars and stitches on his 
body would reveal. Surgeons have re- 
paired him dozens of times. 

Lionel Conacher, who thinks Shore 
and Johnson are sissies when it comes 
to the technique of roughing, was on 
his good behavior for many days until 
last week. Then one night in Madison 
Square Garden he let loose. Using 
punches that he learned as a Canadian 
boxing champion and wrestling holds 
that he discovered in his mat career, 
he flew at Doug Brennan, Ranger sub- 
stitute, and mashed him to the ice. In 
a second, Johnson was on top of the 
pair, mauling Conacher. As the Garden 
crowd was in an uproar, team-mates 
rushed to the rescue and restored peace. 

Conacher and Brennan were sent to 
the penalty box. There a spectator 
slapped Conacher in the face with a 
glove and hurled insults at him. With 
a yell of “I'll iron your jaw out,” 
Conacher drilled punches at everyone 
near, including Brennan. A near riot 
was averted by detectives who grabbed 
the chief offenders and led them out. 

Being married to a gentle little girl 
who hates ‘to see him fight, keeps Cona- 


cher from being as consistently tough 
as Shore and Johnson. - But once start- 
ed, the 200-pound demon, whom many 
call the greatest Canadian athlete, is 
the most dangerous slaughterer in 
hockey. Besides boxing, wrestling, and 
hockey, Conacher has been a star at 
football, baseball, and lacrosse. 


. 
MOTORBOATING: Annual Show 
Features Low-Priced Utility 


Acting as mistress of ceremonies last 
Friday evening, Helen Broderick, musi- 
cal comedy sophisticate, tooted a whis- 
tle in front of Grand Central Palace, 
New York. A barker shouted: “Right 
this way for tickets, folks,” inviting a 
stream of seagoing people and curiosity 
seekers to step forward and have a look 
at the 1934. National Motor Boat Show. 

Manufacturers might have empha- 
sized devices to ride vessels smoothly 
over bumpy waters—such as improved 
streamlining and knee action features, 
which were given especial attention in 
the Automobile Show, held earlier in 
the month. Instead they laid stress on 
low-priced utility craft of conventional 
design. Salesmen claimed more cabin 
space. in the day boat and cruiser mod- 
els, more elbow room for the fisherman 
in his cockpit. Technicians explained 
crankless Diesels and floating rubber 
engine beds. 

Almost every conceivable type of 
cruiser and many sailboats were on dis- 
play. They ranged in price from $49 to 
$50,000, in size from auxiliary craft that 
can be folded up and fitted on an auto- 
mobile’s running board, to a 54-foot 
yacht. In all boats, naval architects 
tended to eliminate ugly accessories and 
replaced them with neat useful equip- 
ment of improved taste. 

Dyed-in-the-wool landlubbers, noting 
the great mass of boats crowded to- 
gether on the ground floor, sought to 
solve a perennial puzzle. ‘How in the 
world were those huge boats ever 
snaked in between those pillars? Who 
maneuvered them there without any 
apparent scratches?” 

It took Jack Smith, veteran superin- 
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William Sitzel, 48-year-old 
New York diamond merchant, 
who did his adventurous bit to 
stamp out the “snatch racket.” 
Coming out of his Los Angeles 
apartment and entering his car, 
Sitzel felt a kidnaper’s pistol 
poked in his back and heard a 
voice telling him to “drive on.” 
Docile until he slowed down for 
a crossing, Sitzel turned sud- 
denly in the driver’s seat, grab- 
bed the pistol, and poured five 
fatal shots into his would-be 
abductor. 
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tendent of installation, just 67 hours to 
set up the entire show. First he obtained 
a floor plan of the building and marked 
on it where the exhibits were to go. 
Then he arranged a time schedule so 
that the boats to be placed farthest 
from the entrance door were delivered 
first. Booming loud commands, he di- 
rected fleets of trucks to the freight 
yards where the boats arrived in New 
York. He handed each driver a map 
of the return route, taking into con- 
sideration traffic density and elevated 
structures which might interfere with a 
safe, speedy trip. 

As the trucks arrived at the Palace 
with their mammoth loads, Smith, his 
sleeves rolled up and a black cigar in 
the corner of his mouth, shouted clear 
simple orders to his key men. Seldom 
was there a momentary snag in the suc- 
cessful parade of aquatic pieces to their 
assigned floor space. It is this part of 
Smith’s $1500 job that he says he enjoys 
most. 

Years ago he started out in the furni- 
ture moving business and now claims 
to be the only free lance show installer 
east of the Mississippi. Many shows, 
he says, are so small “I don’t have to 
plan much, just let nature take its 
course.” Though Smith would appear 
to be a valuable man to have around 
the house, his wife believes he has been 
handling block and tackle so long that 
he couldn’t transport a pail of water 
from one room to another without all 
his equipment. 


SPORT SHORTS: Vanderbili’s 
Defender Is Named Rainbow 


Harold S. Vanderbilt, bridge expert 
and skipper, gladdened the hearts of 
headline writers and reporters by final- 
ly choosing the name Rainbow for his 
new boat. For many weeks these news- 
paper men had groped with awkward 
titles like “The new Vanderbilt boat,” 
“The defender now under construction 
in Bristol,” and “The Burgess-de- 
signed sloop.” Lioyd’s Register, 1933, 
lists five other Rainbows now afloat. 

William Shakespeare: The Notre 
Dame back who won the spotlight last 
Fall, mostly because of his name, was 
heard from again. He finds English 
courses very difficult. 

Princeton 5, Harvard 2: That was the 
score of the Tiger’s second hockey vic- 
tory over the Crimson Saturday in 
Boston. It was the first time Prince- 
ton had won an ice championship from 
Harvard since Hobey Baker’s immortal 
days in 1914. x 

Tennis: By swamping George Lott in 
Montreal, 6-2, 6-0, 9-7, Frank Shields 
retained the Canadian National indoor 
singles championship. 


® Continuing a tour before large en- 
thusiastic crowds, William Tilden and 
Ellsworth Vines played in Chicago 
Saturday night. Tilden triumphed 7-9, 
1-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, gaining a 4-3 lead in 
the nineteen game series. 
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Max Baer in His New York Song-and-Dance Act, and Primo Carnera on Arrival for Miami Bout With 
Loughran. An Attempt to Match Baer and Carnera for a Summer Fight Failed to Bring Results Last Week 


Lionel Conacher (Right) on the Warpath, Having Knocked Down Keeling, and Smashing on Toward Ching 
Johnson (Bald Head, Facing Camera) in Pugilistic Hockey Game Between Chicago and New York Rangers 


WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 


Grakle, 1931 Grand National Winner, Finishes Alone Alfredo de Gro, 71-Year-Old Cuban, Takes Early Lead 
In Leicester Steeplechase, After Throwing Jockey In National Three-Cushion Tournament at Philadelphia 
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Swept Through House, 


With President Roosevelt riding high 
in the saddle of country-wide popular- 
ity, the administration’s Gold Reserve 
Bill swept to passage in the House 
last Saturday. 

The vote was 360 to 40. Sixty-eight 
Republicans abandoned Minority Lead- 
er-Snell (see page 18) and joined 287 
Democrats and 5 Farm-Laborites in 
approving the startling changes pro- 
posed for the Nation’s monetary sys- 
tem. Two Democrats, Clairborne of 
Missouri and Terrell of Texas, and 38 
Republicans voted no. 

The session was turbulent. The mi- 
nority vociferously complained of “gag” 
rule and White House domination. The 
majority howled for silence. Demo- 
crats rallied on the shouts of their 
leaders that “the President wants it 
passed as it is.” Amendments were 
discussed during a two-hour uproar, in 
which members sought to air their 











THE DOLLAR: Roosevelt’s Managed Currency, 


is *“*‘Deliberated”’ in Senate 


kins of New Jersey, a Republican and 
also a member of the reporting com- 
mittee, was typical of many. He ad- 
mitted he was perplexed. 

“I feel like I am at sea, adrift in a 
fog without a compass,” he said, “and 
I am singing ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ I 
am for this bill. I would rather follow 
the President of the United States than 
attempt to follow all the conflicting 
schools of monetary thought.” 


THE BILL: Chief provisions of the 
measure, entitled the Gold Reserve Act 
of 1934: 

1. It sets the upper limit at which 
the dollar can be revalued at 60 per cent 
of the old gold dollar. Since existing 
legislation already fixes the lower limit 
at 50 per cent, the President would be- 
come empowered—but not obligated— 
to fix the new dollar within the 50 to 
60 per cent range. The President could 
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House Coinage Committee Hears Father Coughlin on Gold Reserve Bill 


monetary views, but in every case the 
wishes of the administration prevailed. 

Representative Beedy, faithful Re- 
publican of Maine, blasted the Demo- 
cratic description of the bill as inept. 
Disgusted with the proceedings, he de- 
clared that anyone who could vote for 
the bill “has an elastic conscience and 
an India-rubber brain.” 

But Representative Somers of New 
York, Democrat and chairman of the 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures Com- 
mittee which reported the bill, told his 
fellow members that the measure was 
a “declaration of financial independence 
of the United States.” 

The attitude of Representative Per- 


thereafter “manage” the dollar as he 
saw fit between those limits. 

2. It proposes to put the United 
States on the bullion gold standard in 
place of the free gold standard. Gold 
coinage would cease, and the country’s 
reserves would be kept in gold bars and 
used chiefly to settle international 
trade balances. 

3. It authorizes the government to 
concentrate the reserves, to seize all 
gold in the country (more than $4,000,- 
000,000), including the $3,600,000,000 
in Federal Reserve banks. The Reserve 
banks would receive gold certificates 
to replace the metal reserves which 
now ‘support their currency issues. 
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Having captured the gold, the gov- 
ernment would then reap an enormous 
profit on devaluation—a profit. esti- 
mated at from $2,666,666,666 to $4,- 
000,000,000, depending on the exact 
point at which the new dollar was 
fixed. In effect the government makes 
its profit by declaring the gold to be 
worth more in dollars. This is auto- 
matically accomplished by reducing the 
legal gold content of each dollar. 

4. It gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury vast new powers and a fund 
of $2,000,000,000 created out of the gov- 
ernment’s profit from devaluation. The 
Secretary, subject only to Presidential 
approval, would have “exclusive con- 
trol” of the fund, and would use it to 
stabilize “the exchange value of the 
dollar,” and may use it to support the 
price of Federal securities by purchases. 

This fund would be similar in pur- 
pose and slightly larger than the Brit- 
ish Equalization Fund, used by that 
country to lessen fluctuations of the 
pound in terms of other currencies. 
Secretary Morgenthau remarked sig- 
nificantly: “If we wanted to sit in on 
a@ game, we had to have as many blue 
chips as the British.” 

Before sending the bill to Congress, 
President Roosevelt had hurriedly called 
a@ press conference at the White House 
to explain the purposes of the proposed 
law. He hoped the measure would bring 
about the long-sought price rise and 
enable the American debtor to pay his 
loans in dollars of the same purchasing 
power as at the time of the borrowing. 
He believed that the indicated range of 
devaluation would give business a dol- 
lar whose value could be roughly cal- 
culated and encourage long term in- 
vestments. 

The President did not expect a violent 
price reaction from a 60 per cent legal 
dollar. In terms of the government’s 
buying price for domestic gold or of 
foreign gold currencies, it has been 
near this level for some time. He 
thought that the indicated devaluation 
range would enable the government to 
maintain a reasonable ratio between 
the dollar and foreign currencies, and 
that it put the country in a better posi- 
tion to negotiate a world currency 
agreement. 


IN THE HOUSE: With the intro- 
duction of the bill, the Coinage, Weights 
and Measures Committee of the House 
had a gala week. It rose to brief celeb- 
rity. According to Speaker Rainey, 
the only other bill referred to the com- 
mittee in the last 30 years was one to 
establish the size of peach baskets. 

When President Roosevelt held the 
pre-natal conference on the bill with 
congressional leaders, he summoned 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, assuming that this would be 
the group which would consider the 
bill. Representative Byrns, Democratic 
Floor Leader, following the President's 
lead, turned it over to that committee 
when it reached the House. 

But the “peach basket” committee 
was alert. It is composed of 21 states- 
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Professor Warren, Roosevelt Mone- 
tary Adviser, at Senate Hearing 


men and it has a big committee room 
and a clerk of its own. Rising from 
its dusty, cobwebbed obscurity, it de- 
manded the Gold Reserve Bill as its 
juridical right. Speaker Rainey pushed 
back his mane of white hair and delib- 
erated. He realized that the Coinage 
Committee was created in 1864 and 
the Banking Committee did not take 
form until a year later. The right of 
seniority clearly favored the coinage 
group, led by Chairman Andrew L. 
Somers (Dem., N. Y.). Speaker 
Rainey, therefore, directed that it 
should get the bill. 

Chairman Steagall of the Banking 
and Currency Committee was puzzled 
and annoyed. “Would the President 
have asked us to come to the White 
House to discuss his bill,” he asked, 
‘if he had not wanted my committee 
to have charge of it?” 

For a time civil war threatened to 
split the large Democratic majority in 
the House. In the end, the Coinage 
Committee took charge and opened its 
hearings to a succession of financial 
experts and other witnesses. Its field 
day came with the appearance of 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit’s 
famous radio priest. The committee 
enjoyed his eloquence, and most of its 
members managed to get into the snap- 
shots taken of him before the hearings 
began. 

In formally reporting approval of 
the bill, the committee took occasion 
to explain why we left gold. It said 
that Great Britain’s operation of her 
equalization fund “was so effective in 
driving the dollar up that we were 
forced off the gold standard.” It 
praised our proposed stabilization fund 
as “the most ingenious instrument ever 
developed in the monetary system,” 
explaining that “it is equally effective 
in attack and defense.” 


IN THE SENATE: The Upper House 
of Congress received the Gold Reserve 
bill without comment from the floor. 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
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Committee, said that his group would 
work over the draft sent by the Presi- 
dent, using it as a base for a bill to be 
presented. 

In interviews, however, Senator Car- 
ter Glass of Virginia referred to the 
measure as “stealing,” and Senator 
Hastings of Delaware bluntly charac- 
terized it as “robbery.” 

Committee hearings were first held 
in secret. Monday they became public. 
Opposition developed. Before Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., present Secretary of 
the Treasury, was through discussing 
the bill, Senator Glass and Senator 
William G. McAdoo of California, both 
secretaries of the Treasury under 
Woodrow Wilson, challenged its con- 
stitutionality. Both of these statesmen, 
along with Senator Thomas P. Gore, 
the blind Oklahoman, insisted upon a 
written opinion of its legality from the 
Attorney General. 

Chairman Fletcher revealed their line 
of attack. 

“The Senators are questioning,” he 
said, “whether it is constitutional to 
force acceptance of gold certificates in 
exchange for gold, at an altered valu- 
ation.” 

He was referring to the proposed 
nationalization of gold, whereby the 
Treasury would take over the gold 
stocks of the Federal Reserve banks 
ih return for its certificates. 

Attorney General Homer §S. Cum- 
mings appeared in-person (see cover) 
with an opinion which maintained that 
“the monetary gold stock may be taken 
by the government. in the exercise of its 
right of eminent domain. Such power 
extends to every form of property re- 
quired for public use.” 

He cited numerous cases to support 
his opinion and afterward told news- 
paper men that there was no doubt 
about the legality: “It’s as clear asa 
bell.” 

At this precise moment Senators 
Glass and McAdoo, with arms linked, 
came out of the committee room. 

“Well, Carter, at least we have a 
legal opinion on the question,” Senator 
McAdoo remarked smilingly. 

“Legal opinion? Legal opinion?” 
Senator Glass retorted. “I call it an 
‘illegal’ opinion.” , 

Later the Virginia Senator put into 
the record a statement. bearing upon 
the constitutionality of the bill which, 
he supposed, the Attorney General had 
“{nadvertently omitted from his opin- 
ion.” Naming two specific cases men- 
tioned in the opinion, Senator Glass 
pointed out that the Supreme Court 
decided that “the Legislature may de- 
termine what property is needed for 
public purposes . . . but when the tak- 
ing has been ordered, then the ques- 
tion of compensation is judicial.” 

He declared that the proposed bill 
“assumed the right to determine what 
shall be the measure of compensation,” 
which should be decided by the courts. 

Eugene R. Black, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, appeared be- 
fore the committee in closed session. 
His published statement had already 
outlined his position and that of the 
Reserve banks. Revealing that the 
question of taking title to the gold 
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Professor Sprague, of Conservative 
Money School, at House Hearing 


holdings of the Reserve banks by the 
government had arisen more than a 
month ago, Mr. Black pointed out that 
Reserve officials had hesitated to sur- 
render any rights without Congres- 
sional rather than administrative ac- 
tion. Mr. Black believed, however, that 
the government was entitled to any 
profits arising from its-monetary pol- 
icy, but that the “gold should remain 
with the central banks of the nation 
for manifest, purposes of currency and 
credit needs.” 

Other Reserve officials agreed with 
the Governor, and Dr. Benjamin F. An- 
derson Jr:, economist of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, also opposed 
commandeering of Federal Reserve 
gold. He warned the committee that 
unless restrictions were inserted in the 
proposed legislation it might well blow 
the country “sky-high in another orgy 
of speculation akin to that leading up 
to the-1929 crash.” 


RAILROADS: “Pills” Prescribed 
To Precede Ultimate “Cure” 


Copies of a bulky 350-page document 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were unceremoniously delivered 
last Saturday to the President, the Vice 
President, and the Speaker of the 
House. They contained a doctor’s re- 
port and prescriptions for a very sick 
$25,000,000,000 patient—the nation’s 
railroad business. 

The doctor was Joseph B. Eastman, 
a red-haired, blue-eyed bachelor of 51, 
with a long record of public service 
and a remarkable bedside manner. He 
does not hesitate to let the patient 
know the worst. In this case, he is in 
favor of postponing drastic remedies. 

President Roosevelt made him Feder- 
al Coordinator of Transportation last 
June, under the terms of the Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act. Mr. 
Eastman helped draft this far-reaching 
legislation, calling for railroad reor- 
ganizations and economies and for 
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broad studies into the whole field cf 
transportation with further laws in 


view. 

Since June, he has. been ,.working 
long hours in his tenth r Office in 
the I. C. C. Building— time out at 


5 P. M. for a tennis or handball game— 
trying to rejuvenate the railroads and 
preparing reports for Congress. His 
first report is now made. Three others 
will follow shortly. 

“Theoretically and logically,” he 
writes, “public ownership and operation 
meets the known ills of the present 
situation better than any other rem- 
edy.” It is a prescription which he 
has long advocated, and, from the rail- 
roads’ point of view, is the most ob- 
noxious. 

“To suggest some of the possibil- 
ities,” he presented a tentative plan 
for a government-owned United States 
Railways Corp. But he does not want 
to give the dose immediately. “The 
country is not now financially in a con- 





dition to stand the strain of an acqui- 
sition of these great properties,” he 
declared. 

The alternative, a “grand consolida- 
tion plan,” he thinks must also be post- 
poned. Such a plan would need new 
legislation. It would have to be forced 
on the carriers. It would “precipitate 
a controversy ... from which it would 
be difficult to emerge.” It would be 
unwise, “even if it be legally possible, 
to force so radical and far-reaching a 
change upon the country under present 
conditions.” 

He urged postponement of both pub- 
lic ownership and “grand” consolida- 
tions for the time being. “The fact 
is,” he continued, “that what the rail- 
roads chiefly need is a new lease of 
life—a reinvigoration . .. One or the 
other of these remedies, however, will 
eventually be applied unless the (rail- 
road) managements are able to remedy 
present ilis in some other way... It 
is well that the managements should 
have the chance to apply the principles 


of statesmanship, and with the oe of 


the government.” 


To give them this chance, he recom- 
mended three specific steps: ~° «-"'’ 

1. Extend the coordinator’s office-ahd 
duties until June 16, 1935,’ one year 
more than the present expiration date. 
The President can do this by executive 
order under the terms of the Emer- 
gency Act. 

2. Amend the labor provisions of the 
act, preventing cuts in pay and pay- 
rolls below the level of last May. 
“These restrictions,” said Mr. East- 
man, “have prevented much accom- 
plishment in the elimination of waste 

. . Economies in railroad operation are 
largely labor-saving economies.” He 
expects to send his recommendations 
on this point in a separate report. 

3. Grant to the I. C. C. “authority, 
in certain circumstances, to compel 
consolidations.” He expects to send a 
separate report on this request to- 
gether with suggested legislation. 

In still another report, Mr. Eastman 
proposes to “deal with the legislation 


WIDE WORLD 
Joseph Eastman, Reporter on What's Wrong With the Railroads: 


which may be needed in connection 
with other transportation agencies, 
and the proper coordination of all means 
of transport.” But that is something, 
he feels, which is‘ not as pressing as 
the other three steps. 


” 
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WEEK IN FINANCE: : Only 26 
$1,000,000 Incomes in 1932 


After three years of depression, there 
were still twenty people in the United 
States who reported personal net in- 
comes of more than $1,000,000 a year, 
and two of them had incomes of be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. These 
almost incredible figures were revealed 
last week by the Treasury Department, 
which had just completed its analysis 
of tax returns for 1932. 

The identity of these multi-million- 
aires was closely guarded, the more so 
because it was such a slender company 
compared with 1929, In that year no 
less than 513 persons sem fe on. 
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comes above $1,000,000, and 38 actually 
showed. $5,000,000 or more. 

The Treasury set forth the shffikage 
in the ‘following table: 


Net Income Class 
(Millions of dollars) 





Shopkeepers: “Keep prices down! 
For God’s sake, keep prices down!” 
roared Gen. Hugh S. Johnson to a 
startled audience of shopkeepers in New 
York one night last week. He pounded 
the Pennsylvania Hotel’s banquet table 
for emphasis. His dress shirt worked 
loose from his belt and puffed up under 
his chin. His glasses trembled crazily 
on his nose. Never had he seemed more 
earnest. 

His typically vigorous speech was the 
high-spot of the five-day convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, at which a new attendance rec- 
ord of nearly 5,000 was set. It was the 
first meeting since the Association’s 


‘members went under the NRA code for 


retailers. . Code operation, costs, and 
price-raising .were the chief topics of 


the 180 speakers who addressed the 


convention. 

Before adjournment, the members 
honored their retiring president, Lew 
Hahn, by making him a life member— 
the second to be so honored in nearly 


*-25 years.. And they elected as their 


‘new president a representative of the 
“little fellows,” many of whom com- 
plain of NRA costs. He is David 
Ovens, Canadian-born manager of 
J. B. Ivey & Co. of Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. Ovens is a _ mild-mannered, 
smallish man with thoughtful blue eyes 
and a rather wistful face. He finds lit- 
tle time to do much else but work. He 
does not play bridge, and claims to 
play “the worst game of golf in the 
two Carolinas.” 


Cartwheels: Tons of silver dollars 
descended upon the officés of the Bur- 
gess battery plants in five cities last 
Saturday. The president, C. F. Bur- 
gess, decided to call attention to his 
company and to popularize silver by 
paying all his employes in “cart- 
wheels.” 

At paytime, each worker got a black- 
striped white canvas bag sealed at the 
top, instead of the usual yellow enve- 
lope with paper dollars in it. Each bag 
weighed about five pounds and con- 
tained two weeks’ pay entirely in sil- 
ver dollars. Somebody figured out that 
there was enough silver in this payroll 
to make a wire that would stretch 
around the earth 32 times. 


Bonds: Encouraged by the latest 
step in the President’s gradually un- 
folding monetary program, bargain- 
hunters rushed into the Bond market 
last week. Trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange was the largest in 


nearly ten years. Bonds worth more 


than $125,000,000 changed hands in the 
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THIS BOOK 
TELLS. YOU 

WHAT YOU 
TOLD US 


Partial Synopsis of Contents 


“How Motorists Voted.” “New Measuring Sticks 
of Value.” “The Most Important Purchase of a 
Lifetime.” “How to Appraise Appearance—How to 
Appraise Comfort—How to Appraise Dependability 
—How to Appraise Ease of Control, Operating 
Economy, Safety, Smoothness.” ‘““The Temperament 
of a Car.” “This Question of Cylinders.” ““Tremen- 
dous Trifles.” “Trade-In Value.” “The Motor 
Enthusiast.” “Behind the Scenes of Automotive 
Design.” “The Car in a Glass Case.” “The Blinking 
Machine.” “From All Fields of Science.” “The 
House that Jack Built.” “The Mathematician’s 
Paradise.” “Bacillus Auto Butylicum.” “Automobile 
Spring Fever.” “Who Invented the Automobile?” 
“How to Plan for Your New Car.” “How to Get 
the Most out of a Demonstration.” “Family Ballot.” 
“Time-Saving Suggestions.” 








CUSTOMER GIRESE & OISLtHEes 


NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT 
NOT A CATALOG #* 


211,000 practical motorists advise 


you out of their own experience 


This 80-page book brings you the advice of 211,000 
motorists (owners of all makes of cars) who re- 
sponded to our 1933 consumer research surveys. In 
other words, it is a sequel to our recent questionnaire, 
“The Proving Ground of Public Opinion.” 


It gives simple explanations of new features and 
technical terms which you may have found confusing. 
It describes the new advancements in motoring com- 
fort, convenience, performance, economy, etc. 


It includes convenient ‘“‘check sheets” for your per- 


sonal use in planning what you want in your next car. 


Briefly, it is designed to assist you in choosing, from 
among the many good cars on the market, the one 
particular make and model that will best suit your 
individual needs. 


*Of course, we naturally hope that it may help General 
Motors sell more automobiles—although the names of 
General Motors cars are not even mentioned, except 
back on Page 80. 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 


Please send me, without obligation, free copy of your new 80-page, non- 
advertising book “The Automobile Buyer’s Guide,” reflecting the views 
of 211,000 motorists responding to your consumer surveys and containing 
interesting data on advances in automotive design. 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT 


Address 
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EXPLORATION: Byrd Arrives, 
Ellsworth Leaves Antarctica 


There were great doings last week 
around the cracked-ice skullcap which 
the earth wears in Antarctica. 

Three months out of Boston, Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 10,000-ton 
ship, named for New York’s brewer- 
sportsman, Jacob Ruppert, finally ar- 
rived at the Ross Ice Shelf. Digging 
out the camp, “Little America,” which 
was abandoned four years ago, the 
crew observed a frigid old home week. 
Then Admiral Byrd settled down to 
work: trial flights, and broadcasting 
by his crew and yowling dogs for the 
Grape-Nuts hour over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. ’ 

Meanwhile another contender in the 
race to map the dismal area, was slow- 
ly sailing homeward, his “dream castles 
. .. Shattered.” He was Lincoln Ells- 
worth who had hoped to make a non- 
stop flight over 3,000 miles of largely 
unexplored territory. His expedition 
came to an abrupt end when, on a 
warm night, an ice crevice opened up 
and began to grind his Northrup Delta 
Monoplane to bits. 

After ten men worked six hours 
hoisting it out of its hole, wings, 
fuselage, ailerons, and skiis were found 
to be smashed beyond repair, with the 
limited facilities available. 

Hearing that the Ellsworth expedi- 
tion was about to be scuttled Admiral 
Byrd made a generous gesture. He 
radioed an offer of one of his four 
planes—a big Fokker. Declining, Ells- 
worth wrote in his running-fire ac- 
count of the trip, syndicated by North 
American Newspaper Alliance: 

“Assuming the plane . . . to be the 
one tested by Bernt Balchen (Ells- 
worth’s pilot) shortly after it was 
built, it has not the range .. . for 
(our) flight. 

“Also, if the range were sufficient, its 
slow speed would mean a long period in 
the air, which, because of the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, would greatly 
increase the hazard. 

“Then the high-wing Fokker... is 
not easy to take care of in case of a 
forced landing or blizzard. It will be 
remembered that it was a machine of 
this general type which was lost... 
on Byrd’s expedition in 1929.” 

These things were the main events 
in the Antarctic week. Others, which 
smacked more of human foibles than 
of scientific precision, lent an opera 
bouffe atmosphere to the whole busi- 
ness. Before landing at the Ross Ice 
Shelf, Admiral Byrd was considering 
whether to tie up to the sheer, 70- 
foot ice cliff. Recalling that his two 
boats had nearly been swamped by 
the collapse of a portion of it four 
years ago, he called his meteorologist to 
the bridge. 

“Does it look safe to you?” he 
asked. At the same instant there was 
a thunderous roar, while enough ice 
to drive the electric refrigerator busi- 





ness out of existence slithered into the 
sea. “I don’t think I’d care to tie up 
there,” the meteorologist replied. 

On the day of departure for home, 
Elisworth’s ship, the Wyatt Earp 
(named for the famous frontiersman), 
was backing cautiously away from the 
barrier. The Scandinavian chief mate 
was dangling his arm through the 
spokes of the wheel, when the ship 
backed into an iceberg. 

The impact swung the rudder about 
and spun the wheel. Before Chief 
Mate Olsen could extract his brawny 
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Lincoln Ellsworth: A Warm Night 
Put an End to His Polar Expedition 


arm, it had knocked out three oak 
spokes. 

Dr. Ellsworth was not decided on the 
expedition’s next move. One possibility 
was that he would ship his plane by 
fast steamer from New Zealand to Los 
Angeles for repairs. Then Bernt Bal- 
chen, greatest of the exploring flyers, 
could fly it down the coast of South 
America to Punta Arenas, where the 
Wyatt Earp could pick it up. The 
expedition, whole once again, could then 
proceed back to Antarctica. 


FRENCH CRASH: High Officials 
Die on Final Dash of Flight 


Branching south out of Paris in 
graceful continent-spanning curves, are 
two great French air paths. One of 
the Air France branches leads west 
through Africa, thence over the South 
Atlantic to Brazil. The other swings 
eastward through Persia and India to 
Saigon, French Indo-China. 

It was a plane on this eastern leg 
that made gruesome news last week. 
Competing with the Royal Dutch Air 
Lines—the K. L. M.—for speed suprem- 
acy tv the Orient, Air France has late- 
ly been experimenting with faster and. 
finer planes. Finally the Air Minister, 





Pierre Cot, joyfully approved a big, tri- 
motored, low-wing monoplane. With 
nine passengers and three crew mem- 
bers aboard, one of the new ships 
roared over the 230 miles between 
Croydon, airport of London, and Le 
Bourget, airport of Paris, in 65 minutes 
—about half the time required by Brit- 
ain’s Imperial Airways planes. 

This cheering feat accomplished, 11. 
Cot ordered the plane off to Indo-China. 
There were bothersome rumors that the 
Dutch planned to set passengers down 
at Bangkok, Siam, the doorway to Indo- 
China, in five days. The French could 
do no less. 

On a record-breaking trip out, the 
big Emeraude performed beautifully. 
On the way back a little trouble devel- 
oped. Making a forced landing at 
Guardar, Baluchistan, the plane was 
damaged slightly. But repairs were 
made quickly and it flew on. 

At Lyons in mid-France it dropped 
down for fuel. The weather ahead to- 
ward Paris was nightmarish—rain, 
sleet, snow. But those aboard, the Gov- 
ernor General of Indo-China, the Di- 
rector of Civil Aviation, the technical 
director of Air France, and seven other 
officials and crew members, wanted to 
be home in Paris that night. 

All Paris was cheering the Black 
Squadron, just back from a 16,000-mile 
mass flight over France’s African colo- 
nies. They were eager to cheer the big 
Emeraude, which brought another 
French colony several days closer home. 

Despite the weather which had 
grounded virtually every plane in west- 
ern Europe, the Emeraude took off at 
dusk. Through the fast-darkening sky, 
it plowed northward through thick 
weather. It had barely passed over the 
faintly visible lights of little Corbingy, 
125 miles southeast of Paris, when 
tragedy caught up with it. 

One wing began to disintegrate. For 
a mile and a half the pilot fought a los- 
ing battle. Gunning up his motors he 
searched frantically for a clear spot to 
bring his monster to earth. One wit- 
ness, the Mayor of Corbigny, saw ‘the 
plane skim the trees.” Then it “reared, 
shook, and plunged to the ground like 
an arrow. It touched the earth...a 
terrific explosion took place.” 

Next day in Paris the French press 
struck the attitude it always takes after 
a crash. “Certainly an act of vandal- 
ism,” The Paris Midi shrieked, “invisi- 
ble but fatal, committed by an enemy 
hand.” But more seasoned observers 
blamed structural weaknesses. 

Meanwhile in Amsterdam, Howard 
Spark, American aviator, arrived to 
teach Dutch pilots all about night fly- 
ing. On the 9,000 miles between Am- 
sterdam and Java there are no beacons 
to guide planes over the rough desert, 
mountain, and jungle country. 

It seems likely that most of the long- 
range routes such as Imperial Airways’ 
route from London to Capetown, will 
thus be speeded up. Most European 
aviation authorities frown on faster, 
less efficient planes for the reason that 
they burn more precious gasoline—gas- 
oline that is vastly expensive when car- 
ried by camels to desert outposts or by 
porters to African jungle spots. 
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EDUCATION 


EXAMS: Dean of Barnard Says 
Tests Are Like Golf Scores 





Freshmen at Barnard College in New 
York almost always get a word of cheer 
from Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve as 
their first examinations draw near. Last 
week the young women of the class of 
87 were told by the dean to regard ap- 
proaching mid-year tests as “scores 
in golf.” 

Girls who take their tests too serious- 
ly were instructed to treat them as 
“agreeable, pleasant episodes,” but “not 
very important” ones. Those who enter 
examination rooms with hearts too light 
were advised that “you really must put 
your mind on this thing.” 

Miss Gildersleeve, in a voice faintly 
reminiscent of Mrs. Roosevelt’s, then 
outlined a seven-point examination pro- 
gram. 

“Fit your reviewing to a comfortable 
scheme of life,” she said, taking it for 
granted that none of the girls needed 
to cram. “Get exercise and fresh air,” 
Miss Gildersleeve continued, “but do 
not walk twenty miles and then try to 
study. mathematics. Keep a careful bal- 
ance.” 

Finally, Miss Gildersleeve spoke of 
marks, and warned girls who failed: 
“Do not weep in a man’s office. It is not 
sporting.” 


© 
AVERAGE: Girls Taller, Four 
Pounds Lighter Than in 1914 


Miss 1934 is taller but thinner than 
Miss 1914, according to a recent survey 
by Dr. Harold S. Diehl of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The average girl 
has grown an inch and lost four 
pounds in that period. 

Dr. Diehl measured and weighed 17,- 
127 girls in nine different colleges. 
Their average height is a little more 
than 63 inches and they weigh. about 
120 pounds. In 1914 girls of the same 
ages were only about 62 inches tall, 
but they weighed nearly 124 pounds. 
Exercise, diet, and fashion are respon- 
sible, according to Dr. Diehl, who re- 
called the well-covered figures of the 
late Gibson-Girl era. 

Arranging his statistics by colleges, 
Dr. Diehl discovered that the young 
women undergraduates at Stanford are 
the tallest, measuring 64.37 inches. 
Smith girls are close behind, and then 
the heights taper down to an average 
of 63.09 inches for Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. 

In weight, Stanford and Smith are 
again close, but in’ this Smith leads, 
with an average of 123.87 pounds, while 
Stanford girls average 123.79. The 
sylphs at Texas bring up the rear 
guard, weighing in at only 116.02 
pounds. 

Dr. Diehl discovered two other inter- 
esting facts about Miss 1934. The heels 
on her shoes are almost 1% inches high, 
and her clothing weighs just short of 
2% pounds. ' 
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If you like a brushless shave, but haven’t found one that’s just right 
—try Glider. From the first you’ll have no doubt about it. @ Glider 
is different. A hundred Williams years have taught us that none but 
the choicest ingredients are fit for facial tissues. @ It spreads easily, 
evenly, smoothly. It’s clear-white, so that you can see where you’re 
going. Lubricates perfectly. Your razor glides along—smooth, close, 
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MEDICINE: Russian Transfers 
Sight From Dead to Living 


Blindness may be caused by a num- 
ber of things: deterioration of the optic 
nerve, cellular destruction, or by fog- 
ging of the cornea, the transparent 
membrane that covers the eyeball. To 
solve the latter difficulty, Charles Dar- 
win long ago suggested: “Could not a 
small piece of cornea be cut out by a 
kind of trephine? . . . If the scar would 
heal . . . many blind people might be 
made to see. .. (This) experiment I 
wish strongly to recommend to some 
ingenious surgeon. . .” 

Wide-eyed medical students used to 
troop to Vienna to watch the late 
Ernst Fuchs brush his long beard, flex 
his fine, deft fingers, and perform just 
such an operation. In New York the 
great Dr. John Martin Wheeler, who 
operated on the King of Siam’s eyes, 
occasionally transplants corneal tissue 
to revive sightless eyes. But by all odds 
the greatest researcher this relatively 
new branch of surgery has developed is 
Professor V. P. Filatoff, the ablest 
scientist at the Medical Institute at 
Odessa, Russia (see cover). 

It was he who, it was announced last 
week, had removed tissue from the eyes 
of a dead person to restore sight to a 
woman eleven years blind. The tech- 
nique, simple though it sounds, is in- 
credibly delicate. 

Using a kind of mechanical biscuit 
cutter, invented by the eminent Ger- 
man oculist, Dr. von Hipple, Dr. Fila- 
toff puts his cutting tool close to the 
eye from which he takes the tissue. 
When his hand has a Gibraltar-stead- 
iness, an assistant starts the blade 
whirling. Once the disk of healthy tis- 
sue is cut, the instrument is applied to 
the patient’s eye, and the unhealthy, 
blurred, tissue is removed. The good 
cornea is then slipped into place. 

The whole process, accomplished 
with super clock-like precision, takes 
about five minutes. If the new tissue 
takes root satisfactorily, as it does in 
about 10-per cent of the cases treated, 
complete vision results. 

One tragic aspect of the operation is 
that vision is almost always restored 
temporarily. In 90 per cent of the 
cases, within nine months it becomes 
blurred again. 

Grafting materials come from a 
number of sources. Sometimes sur- 
geons will dip into one of the patient’s 
blind eyes for materials to make his 
second eye good. Eyes removed on ac- 
count of injury will frequently yield 
good healthy corneal tissue which will 
restore sight to another. 

But the most prolific source, the eyes 
of the recently deceased, remained un- 
tapped until Filatoff started his re- 
search work. At present relatives 
must be consulted, and to get their 
consent frequently takes so much time 
that the eyes prove useless when ob- 
tained. 

In last. June’s issue of ... And There 


Was Light, Dr. Filatoff complained: 
“Tt is useless to remove the eyes from 
the dead after they have been trans- 
ported to the pathological-anatomical 
room. Ascepticism is not observed nor 
are the conditions of temperature... 

“For the benefit of society .. . it is 
advisable to put an end to (family) 
prejudices . . . I consider it desirable 
that special orders be given permitting 
the removal of eyes... without consent 
of relatives...” 

Dr. Filatoff performed the first suc- 
cessful operation of this type, about a 
year ago. The press did not report it 
until last week because he held off an- 
nouncing it before he was sure beyond 
all doubt that his patient had recovered 
her sight. When she was able to ne- 
gotiate a 1,500-mile trip through Rus- 
sia from Sverdlovsk to Moscow, he 
made his announcement. 

The only difficulty encountered by the 
patient was that in eleven years she 
had forgotten how to distinguish colors. 


BIRTH CONTROL: Capitol Has 
Bill to Repeal Comstock Law 


In March, 1873, Anthony Comstock, 
a broad-shouldered man with mutton- 
chop whiskers, marched into Congress. 
Under his arm he had scrap-books 
filled with advertisements for contra- 
ceptive devices, and in his bulging 
pockets was a collection of the devices 
themselves. When the old-school re- 
former, who in later life boasted that 
he had sent a 61-car train full of people 
to jail, got through with Congress, the 


seemed to be coming to a head last 
week. For years the law has gone un- 
enforced. Drug stores have displayed 
devices openly in their windows; birth- 
control clinics have been opened; mail- 
order houses have shipped the materials 
through the mails, and saleswomen 
have canvassed residential districts. 

In fifteen years sales of contracep- 
tive devices have jumped 500 per cent, 
and are being sold, a recent survey 
shows, in filling stations, barber shops, 
cigar stands, shoe shining parlors, and 
by slot machines. Estimating that 
2,000,000 such articles are used a day, 
a medical man recently gave some ink- 
ling of the size of the business. 

Margaret Sanger, who opened her 
war against the bill twenty years ago 
while working as a nurse in the New 
York slum districts, last week called 
her American Conference on Birth Con- 
trol into session in Washington. The 
idea was to let loose a withering bar- 
rage of publicity and get the legisla- 
tors to amend the old law. 

Mrs. Sanger gathered an imposing 
array of names around her to fight for 
the bill which would permit the dissemi- 
nation of birth-control information and 
distribution of the devices by the medi- 
cal profession. Amelia Earhart con- 
tributed a few words, as did Mrs. 
Thomas N. Hepburn, mother of six chil- 
dren, including the young movie star. 

But when the day for the hearing 
came, it was apparent that the bill had 
plenty of opposition. Up leaped Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, the Detroit radio 
priest. ‘America’s problem,” he said, 
“*s not one of reproduction.” Then he 
swung sharply about to his favorite 
subject and added, “but control of 
money in the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve.” After speaking a few minutes 
on this and on redistribution of wealth, 
he charged married people practicing 








KEYSTONE 


Mrs. Thomas Hepburn, Representative Walter Pierce and Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger at Birth Control Hearing Before House Judiciary Committee 


Conception Bill was the law of the land. 

It provided that those selling, possess- 
ing, or giving away articles or informa- 
tion about birth control would be liable 
to imprisonment of not less than six 
months nor more than five years. The 
fine for the crime ranged between $100 
and $2,000. For sending such matter 
through the mails, one risked one to 
ten years’ imprisonment or a $100 to 
$5,000 fine. 

The fight over the 61-year-old bill 


contraception with “legalized prostitu- 
tion.” 

Representative Mary T. Norton of 
New Jersey opposed the bill, as did 
several representatives of the Catholic 
Church. Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, 
representing the International Federa- 
tion of Catholic Alumni, made the star- 
tling charge that Mrs. Sanger and her 
associates were motivated by stock in- 
terests in contraceptive manufacturing 
concerns. This was indignantly denied. 
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Meanwhile, the conference’s exhibit 
of birth-control devices dating back to 
1350 B. C. closed without any local or 
Federal interference. “A policeman 
came in the first day,” said Dr. Abra- 
ham Stone, who was in charge, “and 
we asked him if he was a visitor or 
here on Official business. 

“Neither one,’” he said, “ ‘I’m just 
a policeman.’ ” 

Dr. Stone added regretfully: “A raid 
would have helped the cause consider- 
ably.” ‘ 











TRANSITION 





LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected in 
The News of the Last Week 


Died: Harrison Fisher, 57, glorifier 
of magazine-cover girls, following an 
emergency operation in New York. He 
grew up in San Francisco and first 
studied art there under his father. 
Then he went abroad. 

From France he sent home a portrait 
of a pretty girl whose mop of hair was 
tied with a big ribbon. It was accepted, 
published, and so popular that all the 
young women of 1900 were soon wear- 
ing hair ribbons, blissfully unconscious 
that the model’s bow was designed to 
hold firm an elegant wig concealing a 
pate made bald by typhoid fever. 

Thenceforth he painted pretty girls, 
whose costumes and coiffures might 
change, but whose faces were always 
similar. His attempts at revolt were 
abortive, for, he said: “The public 
wants pretty girls and that’s what I 
must do. I have never married one 
because I have seen too much of them.” 


*Charles Lindley Wood, second Vis- 
count Halifax, 94, of old age, at Hickle- 
ton, Yorkshire, England. One of the 
richest Englishmen, Lord Halifax was 
identified with the High Church move- 
ment most of his life. He became 
president of the English Church Union 
in 1869, ten years after it was founded. 

After 50 years in office, he resigned, 
then resurned office in 1931,‘ and re- 
signed again last November, in protest 
at the Union’s criticism of the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress in Philadelphia. The 
Union objected to the Congress because 
it favored the very object Lord Halifax 
had always sought—reunion of the 
Anglican ‘Church “with the Roman 
Catholic Church under the Pope. Lord 
Halifax is succeeded in the title by his 
son, Lord Irwin, former Viceroy of 
India. 


* John Henry McCooey, 69, Democratic 
“Boss” of Brooklyn, N. Y., of heart dis- 
ease, at his home. A stout, genial, red- 
cheeked, bald-headed little man, “Uncle 
John” worked for his party for 42 
years but never held an elected office. 
In 1909 he became head of the Kings 
County organization. 

From then on, a not always depend- 
able alliance of his forces with Tam- 
many Hall gave Tammany the power 
over Greater New York it had once ex- 
ercised before Brooklyn joined the city. 
With it, McCooey’s power grew, reach- 
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ing a zenith in 1931, when, by a deal 
with the Republicans, he succeeded in 
getting both parties to nominate his 
son as a judge. 

The Roosevelt revolution and last 
Fall’s Democratic defeat in the elec- 
tion for Mayor split Brooklyn Demo- 
crats into factions. Reconciliation was 
rumored lately when McCooey visited 
the White House. At his funeral Post- 
master General Farley, Governor Leh- 
man, and former Governor Smith were 
among the pallbearers. 

Engaged: Elizabeth Ann Raskob, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs.-John Raskob 
of. Centreville, Md., to. Timothy D. 
Parkman of Brooklyn. Her father is 
the former chairman of General Mo- 
tors’ Finance Committee who resigned 
to become chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee when Governor 
Smith ran for President. 

Married: Graham McNamee, radio 
announcer, to Ann Lee Simms of New 
York, at Elkton, Md. One of the town's 
clergymen performed the ceremony 
for the sports broadcaster who was 
divorced two years ago. Mr. McNamee 
gave his age as 44. Miss Simms, an 
actress, said she was 22. 

Divorced: Heywood Broun, by Ruth 
Hale, Nov. 28, in Mexico. Report of 
the suit was confirmed only last week 
by the columnist who was slightly 
hazy as to details. He and Miss Hale, 
who heads the Lucy Stone League and 
has always been a militant in the cause 
of women keeping their maiden names, 
still occupy separate apartments in the 
same building and still dine regularly 


together. Miss Hale gave her reason 
for the divorce: “I wanted to be a 
spinster.” They have a son, Heywood 


Hale Broun. 

Born: To Mr.- and Mrs. Thomas 
Czarnokol of Chester, Pa., a daughter 
who weighed eighteen and one-half 
pounds. The “little one,” as big as a 
normal 6-months-old. baby, and her 
mother are doing nicely. 

Sick List: Josephus Daniels, Ambas- 
sador to Mexico (laryngitis): back at 
work. 

Jacques Dupuy, publisher of Le Petit 
Parisien (concussion from airplane 
crash at Miami): recovering rapidly. 

Princess Gladys de Polignac, M. Du- 
puy’s sister (fractured skull in same 


‘accident): no complications expected. 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania (shingles): recuperating in New 
York. 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot (minor ear op- 
eration) at the same hospital as the 
Governor, she is “supposed to be in bed 
—but I’m not there.” 

Sue Trammell, baby whom Jimmy 
Wedell flew from Texas to Baltimore 
(brain operation): recovered and went 
home by train. 

Princess Mary of England (appendi- 
citis): recuperating and planning to 
tour Holy Land in February. 

John D. Rockefeller, retired capital- 


ist (grip): will not go to Florida this 


Winter. 
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“Climate-wise” travelers who have visited 
world famous resorts in America and abroad agree 
that Phoenix, and the surrounding communities 
of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Glendale, Wicken- 
burg and Buckeye are unsurpassed. 

This dry, warm climate, where the sun 
shines 84% of the possible daylight hours, where 
less than eight inches of rain falls annually, and 
which has one of the lowest humidity figures in 
the world, is the ideal vacationland. Every day 
is an outdoor day in Phoenix. Sports and diver- 
sions are never interrupted because of foggy, 
muggy days. Snow and slush are unknown in 
this Valley of Sunshine. 
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Lawyer Counsels Neophytes 
Lawyers may get splendid theoretical 
training at the law schools, but they 
are often ignorant of such practical 
things as how to collect bills or how to 
transfer estates. This is the contention 
of Harold P. Seligson, who is conduct- 
ing a course in “Practicing Law” at 
the Engineering Societies Building in 
New York. At evening sessions he 
gathers. about 100 lawyers: of all ages 
under his’ wing and arranges for lec- 
tures by eminent practitioners of the 
precepts of Blackstone. 

Last week Mr. Seligson produced 
Max Steuer, the typical smart New York 
boy who grew up to be an outstanding 
trial lawyer. Mr. Steuer lectured on 
how to conduct a case from its begin- 
ning, when the client is interviewed, to 
its end, when the: jury returns a verdict. 
Speaking in his confidential court-room 
manner, he dropped a few pearls of 
advice: 

“Nothing compares in importance 
with having an absolute command of 
all the facts. In your first interview 
with your client, be sure you pump him 

“Jurors are very-dbservant. Assume 
only one is observant. He’ll report to 
the others.” 

“Don’t carry an : “imitation seal brief 
case. It may be mistaken for real seal, 
and then you are much. too wealthy to 
besa. trial lawyer.” 

“When the jury is selected ask the 
first man if he will be guided by noth- 
ing but the evidence. Look as though 
all the world depended on his answer. 
Of course he will say ‘yes.’ You'll find 
you have created an attitude of satis- 
faction in advance that the one thing 
of greatest importance to you is a fair 
trial.” 

“The sympathy of the jury is not 
with the lawyer. It’s always with the 
witness. If the witness can baffle the 
lawyer, the jury is mentally applaud- 
ing.” 

“Don’t dress differently for summa- 
tion than on any other day of the trial. 
Let the other fellow wear the silk hat. 
If you can, buy him one.” 

“Your teachers tell you that the one 
thing you must not be is to be nervous. 
I tell you that it is the one thing you 
must be. If you don’t have that pain in 
the stomach when the jury is om, you 
are going to lose.” 

“No matter what you do, the moment 
the judge opens his mouth, say ‘Ex- 
ception.’ ” 


HARRIMAN: Experts Match Wits 
But Banker Must Stand Trial 


Dr. Menas S. Gregory of Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, testified last week 
that Joseph W. Harriman is sane. Dr. 
Gregory appeared in United States Dis- 
trict ourt in that city at a hearing 
to determine whether the indicted bank- 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Joseph Harriman, Ordered to Stand 
Trial After Dispute Over His Sanity 


er could stand trial for misuse of 
funds of the Harriman National Bank 
and Trust Co. Twice while awaiting 
trial Mr. Harriman has disappeared, re- 
appeared, and told strange stories about 
his absences. Dr. Gregory was asked 
about this. 

“Do you think that series. of tales 
indicates a mentally unbalanced state ?’’ 

“No,” said the doctor, “I think it in- 
dicates confabulation.” 

“Will you define confabulation?” 
asked a lawyer for the defense. 

“You define it,” said Dr. Gregory. 

“It means fiction,” replied the lawyer, 
thereby disagreeing with Webster, who 
defines the word as “conversation; 
familiar talk; chat.” 

“Do you mean plain lying?” asked 
the prosecution. 

“Lying,” retorted Dr. Gregory, “may 
be unconscious.” 

With this battle of wits out of the 
way, Dr. Gregory turned to Mr. Harri- 
man’s condition which, he said, “shows 
a human weakness—a desire to avoid 
suffering.” This, the court discovered, 
means losing one’s nerve. 

Next day Dr. A. A. Brill, a psychia- 
trist retained by the defense at $50 
an hour, asserted that Mr. Harriman 
was suffering from “alcoholism which 
affected his brain” and made him in- 
capable of standing trial. 

Thereupon Judge Francis G. Caffey 
swept aside testimony of experts, be- 
cause it did not “appeal to common 
sense,” and decided that Mr. Harriman 
must stand trial. 


MISTRIAL: Heart Attack Stops 
Sensational Wynekoop Case 


Chicago’s sensational. murder trial 
came to an abrupt end Monday. Dr. 
Alice Lindsay Wynekoop, accused of 
murdering her daughter-in-law, Rheta, 
was too ill of heart disease to stand 
further strain, the court was told. So 
Judge Joseph B. David took the un- 
precedented action of withdrawing 4 
juror and declaring a mistrial: The 
aged defendant may never be well 
enough again to face another trial, but 
must remain in jail. Persons accused 
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of murder cannot be bailed in Illinois. 

The trial began Jan. 11, while would- 
be spectators battled outside the fifth 
floor court room. A jury of small 
tradesmen and Civil Works Administra- 
tion laborers was quickly chosen. 

Dr. Wynekoop’s red-headed, snub- 
nosed children, Dr. Catherine and Walk- 
er, sat beside her. So did her minis- 
ter. Earle; Rheta’s husband, appeared 
at no time. A black-clad figure, the 
doctor shook her head angrily, clutched 
her throat, and scribbled notes, as the 
Prosecutor, Charles S. Dougherty, said 
the State would prove she had killed 
Rheta for $12,000 insurance on the 
girl’s life. She was calmer while her 
short, bespectacled attorney, W. W. 
Smith, suggested that a burglar might 
have killed Rheta or that the girl might 
have chloroformed and shot herself. 

Then came the witnesses—Burdine 
Gardner, Rheta’s father, who said her 
mother had died in an insane asylum; 
Enid Hennessey, the doctor’s prim little 
school-teacher housekeeper, who told of 
findirg the body. A policeman then de- 
scribed the room where the murdered 
girl’s body lay on an operating table, 
at which point the long, black table 
was pushed in on its screeching, unoiled 
wheels. Jurors and spectators rose. 

“Keep your seats or get out,” roared 
Judge David, rising to get a good view. 

After another less eventful day, the 
jury was excluded and Judge David 
listened wearily as a police captain told 
how Dr. Wynekoop had “confessed” to 
shooting Rheta after administering an 
accidental overdose of chloroform. 

“T can’t see why the defense should 
object to an exculpatory statement of 
this kind,” thundered the judge. So 
the jurors heard it. They also heard 
Dr. Harry Hoffman tell how, when Dr. 
Wynekoop had signed her “confession,” 
he had asked why she really killed the 
girl. 

“T did it,” he testified she said, “to 
save the poor dear.” 

Twenty minutes later, as court ad- 
journed, Dr. Wynekoop had a violent 
heart attack. That was her last ap- 
pearance in court. 


oy 
LEGAL BRIEFS: 
Jurors in Touhy Gang Trial 


Arrest of Two 


Two jurors were ousted last week 
on charges of perjury from the jury 
selected in Chicago Criminal Court to 
try Roger Touhy and three other gang- 
sters (see cover) for kidnaping John 
(Jake the Barber) Factor. A member 
of the State’s Attorney’s staff dis- 
covered that Russell H. Brownell, ac- 
cepted for jury duty by both sides, had 
a criminal record. He was immediately 
dismissed and arrested for perjury. 
Thursday, Francis B. Hayes, another 
accepted juror, was found to have a 
son and two brothers in jail. He was 
dismissed and arrested. Both will be 
tried for answering falsely to the ques- 
tion: “Have you or any member of 
your family ever been arrested or ac- 
cused of any crime?” 

Despite these interruptions, Judge 
Michael Feinberg refused to declare a 
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Harry Sinclair, Who Pleaded 
Not Guilty in Tulsa Bank Case 


mistrial, and prosecution and defense 
proceeded slowly with the selection of 
jurors from two special panels. 

Issued: By the Tulsa, Okla.; Com- 
mon Pleas Court, warrants for the ar- 
rest of Harry F. Sinclair, oil operator, 
and 24 others, on charges of embez- 
zling $23,869.93 from the now defunct 
Exchange Trust Co. The action re- 
sulted from a special audit of the 
bank’s books ordered by Gov. William 
H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray. J. M. 
Springer, who made the complaint, is 
Governor Murray’s special prosecutor. 





“Mr. Sinclair,” read a statement is- 
sued by the oil operator’s office, “has 
not been active in the management 
of the affairs of the Exchange Trust 
Co. since he left Tulsa approximately 
twenty years ago.” Monday he re- 
turned to Tulsa and entered a plea of 
not guilty. 

Settled: By two ice cream manufac- 
turers and a candy store owner, a suit 
brought against them in New York 
Supreme Court by Mrs. Alina Honkan- 
en of Yonkers. Mrs. Honkanen ate a 
banana split seven years ago and found 
glass in it. She began to worry that 
she had swallowed some particles.’ Two 
years later, she submitted to an ex- 
ploratory operation which proved that 
there was no glass in her stomach but 
there was an abdominal “neurosis,” 
brought on by worry. 
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EINSTEIN: Jewish Daily Helped 
In Promotion by Herr Doktor 


In New York’s teeming warehouse 
district last week, a smart motor car 
pulled up at the curb. Out stepped a 
frightened-looking, pixie-like little man 
with a strapping hausfrau bodyguard. 
Pedestrians along Center Street looked 
at the little man’s fuzzy graying hair 
and his black slouch hat. Then they 
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Industrial recovery is on the way. Jobs, contracts will soon be waiting. Employers are 
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Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for those who do 
not wish to give the time and money required by other methods of mathematical study. A very 
simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared for you by a man who has 
devoted his life to teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important subject. 
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review of arithmetic that gives you all special short- 
cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of 
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ies and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you will be 
tackling with ease the most difficult questions on 
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Old Subscribers . 
Have Complained 


Reproachful letters from old subscrib- 
ers have informed us that we are not 
the Scribner’s Magazine they used to 
know when they were young. 

We have replied that the world is not 
the world they used to know when they 
were young. 

Magazines edited to for mula are often 
caught napping when the tide turns. 
Scribner’s Magazine is edited toward 
tomorrow and a lot of people are just 
discovering it. 

It harbors Communists and conserva- 
tives. See John Strachey’s personal ar- 
ticle, ‘‘The Education of a Commu- 
nist,’’ and Eugene G. Grace’s opinion 
of the Recovery Act in the February 
Scribner’s. 

It harbors liberals and it examines 
critically the records of those who once 
were called liberals. See ‘‘Private Busi- 
ness and Public Opinion,’’ by A. A. 
Berle, Jr., and *‘Alfred E. Smith—Has 
an Idol Fallen?’’ by Dorothy Bromley 
in the February Scribner’s. 

Many of the fiction writers who have 
just been discovered by the modern 
groups first appeared to the general 
public in Scribner’s—Erskine Caldwell, 
for instance. 

Scott Fitzgerald’s new novel, his first 
book since ‘‘The Great Gatsby,”’ is now 
running in Scribner's. It will add great- 
ly to Fitzgerald’s standing as an artist. 
Scribner’s may be your kind of Maga- 
zine. Try it. 


FEBRUARY 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Publishers of SCRIBNER'’S MAGAZINE 
Scribner Building, 597-599 Fifth Avenue, 
x. ¥.<. 
For the enclosed $1.00 send me the Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, June SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE—5 months for $1.00. 
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Address. 
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looked again. It was Albert Einstein. 

Inside Number 221, the great Herr 
Doktor seated himself at a linotype 
machine while news camera flashes 
boomed. The stubby little fingers that 
jotted down the scientific masterpiece 
of our age, the unified field theory, cau- 
tiously touched the keyboard. With a 
clank a matrix dropped, and the letters 
were automatically cast into type. 

The Einstein venture in composition 
read: “The establishment of a daily 
newspaper which informs American 
Jewry regarding all events and prob- 
lems important for the entire Jewish 
people is an undertaking which merits 
deep interest... 

“May this newspaper add to the 
strengthening of the Jewish feeling...” 

The occasion for this was the launch- 
ing of a promotional campaign for the 
only English-language, Jewish daily in 
the country—The Jewish Daily Bulle- 
tin. First a series of mimeographed 
sheets, then a small four-page weekly 
newspaper, The Bulletin graduated in- 
to regular eight-page tabloid format 
last week. 

The editor of the new paper is Her- 
man Bernstein, reporter, novelist, and 
playwright. Most of his. newspaper 
experience was with The New York 
Times and George Gordon Bennett’s 
New York Herald. For the latter he 
uncovered the famous “Willy-Nicky” 
telegrams exchanged between the 
Kaiser and the Czar on the eve of the 
World War. President Hoover appointed 
him Arnerican Minister to Albania. 

The Bulletin’s news is_ supplied 
largely by the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, the world-wide Jewish news- 
gathering organization. The first edi- 
tion carried such stories as Von 
Papen’s statement that there was no 
hope for Jews in Germany: observance 
in Jerusalem of the third anniversary 
of the death of the great Jewish phi- 
lanthropist, Nathan Straus, and the 
sharp drop in German purchases by 
R. H. Macy & Co. 

Advertisements told of the arrival in 
the United States of Palestine wine; 
how, for $5, one could ship matzoths 
(unleavened bread to be eaten on the 
feast of the Passover) to Russian rela- 
tives; about tours to the Holy Land. 

Jewish newspapers form one of the 
largest segments of the foreign lan- 
guage press. The largest of the lot is 
The Jewish Daily Forward, printed in 
Yiddish. With Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, and half 
a dozen other city editions, its total 
circulation is more than 150,000. Be- 
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sides The Forward there are seven 
other Yiddish dailies and about 150 
weekly and monthly publications for 
the 4,000,000 Jews in the United States. 
The most poorly represented -na- 
tionals in the foreign language field are 
the Albanians and the Bulgarians. The 
former have only the Boston Dielli to 
read, and the latter the Granite City 
(Tll.) Naroden Glass. New York is the 
center of foreign language printing. 
Its Babel-like press includes seven 
Arabic, two Armenian, two Chinese, 
one Eisthonian, three Finnish, four 
Greek, one Sephardim (Spanish-Jewish 
dialect), and one Syrian publication. 
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STAGE: “By Your Leave” Shows 
Young Couple Escaping Ruts 


A most engaging comedy called “By 
Your Leave” has arrived at the Morosco 
Theatre, breaking a long string of medi- 
ocre offerings in New York. 

The first play by Gladys Hurlbut and 
Emma Wells, actresses, it deals in af- 
fectionate but humorous fashion with 
the problems of an appealing suburban 
couple faced with the depression and 
approaching middle age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith are bossed 





BEN PINCHOT 
Kenneth MacKenna and Dorothy Gish 
In a New Comedy, “By Your Leave” 


by their servants. The cook used to run 
a restaurant in Boston, serving hun- 
dreds a day. The child’s nurse was once 
head of a children’s clinic. They are 
both too good for their jobs and miss 
no opportunity to make the Smiths feel 
it. 

Henry is in a rut. He has to go to the 
club or the golf course because, during 
the business stagnation, he is so lonely 
in his stock broker’s office. He loves his 
wife but wistfully wonders whether any 
other woman could still care for him. 
He has an inspiration: they should 
spend a week apart in New York with 
all expenses paid but no questions asked 
at the end. 

Mrs. Smith is worried and is forced 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 


Exciting 





16. FATHOMS DEEP (Monogram). 
drama of the love life and other activities 
of a sponge fisherman. Lon Chaney’s sen, 
Creighton, plays the lead. 

MISS FANE’S BABY IS STOLEN, (Para- 
mount). Harrowing’ kidnaping story, well 
acted by Dorothea..Wieck, Alice Brady, 
and Baby LeRoy. 

LET’S FALL IN LOVE (Columbia). Musical 
film with a movie studio as a background. 
* Edmund Lowe is starred. 

CROSS COUNTRY CRUISE (Universal). The 
second picture to use a transcontinental 
bus as a locale. It is built on the “Grand 
Hotel” formula, which seems to become 
les¥ effective each time it is used. 
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jnto-the-bargain much against her will. 
How she has an amorous adventure, 
while his attempts at dalliance turn out 
a complete failure, takes up the bal- 
ance of the play. But she really loves 
Henry, so at the end they are again in 
each other’s arms—she lying like a lady 
to shield his sensibilities. 

Howard Lindsay (already distin- 

guished on Broadway this season for 
iting and directing the hilarious “She 
Loves Me Not”) is well-nigh perfect 
as Henry Smith, and Dorothy Gish is 
equally good as his wife. Other spark- 
ling performances are given by Eliza- 
beth Love and Kenneth MacKenna. 

“W ednesday’s Child:” By viewing the 
divorce problem through the eyes of a 
12-year-old child, Leopold Atlas has 
written a provocative play, now show- 
ing at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York. 

As played by Frank M. Thomas Jr., 
the character is touchingly real. ‘““Who’s 
your father,” his playmates cry, “the 
dark.man in your house, or the blond 
one.wé saw kissing your mother in the 
automobile?” - He throws stones and 
drives them away, but his unhappy 
thoughts are still with him. ‘“Wed- 
nesday’s child is full of woe.” 

The parents are divorced, and the boy 
spends part of the year with each. 
That does not improve matters, and the 
only solution the mother can find is to 
send him off to a military school. 

Critics agreed that a real problem 
is inherent in Mr. Atlas’s theme. Some 
found his writing too crudely exagger- 
ated to carry conviction, and they main- 
tained it was not necessary to depict 
the parents as being quite so cheap and 
moronic. 

Most of the acting in ‘“Wednesday’s 
Child” is as overdone as the writing, 
but young Frank Thomas’s portrayal 


of the miserable child should be worth 


the price’ of admission. 
: e -- ¢ 
SCREEN: “Hi, Nellie!” Trials 
Of a Heart Throb Columnist 


Paul Muni’s latest Warner Brothers’ 
film, “Hi, Nellie!” is a vigorous and 
realistic newspaper story. 

As was the case in the recent “Ad- 
vice to the Lovelorn,” in which Lee 
Tracy appeared, a star newspaper man 
(Mr. Muni) is humiliated by his chief 
by being assigned to the ignominious 
heart throbs column. The pen name 
of the author of the column is Nellie 
Nelson. The other reporters taunt 
Muni by calling “Hi, Nellie!” to him— 
hence the title. 

There the similarity to “Advice to the 
Lovelorn” ceases. “Hi, Nellie!” has a 
logical story which is both exciting and 
amusing. 

At the outset Muni is the manag- 
ing editor. He is demoted by the 
publisher for “muffing” an important 
story. A prominent judge, who is also 
a bank director, disappears under sus- 
Picious circumstances. Although all 
the other papers in town infer that he 
has absconded with the bank’s money, 
Muni believes in the judge’s honesty 
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and plays the story down in his paper. 

In the end Muni is proved right in a 
spectacular and ingenious manner. 

The film is unique. It contains no 
love interest. Glenda Farrell is present 
as an attractive, if hard-boiled, news- 
paper woman, but there is no fade-out 
of her in Mr. Muni’s arms. 

That is only one of the many counts 
on which “Hi, Nellie!” is to be rec- 
ommended. 

“Massacre:” If half the white man’s 
abuses of Indians shown in this First 
National film are true, it is a wonder 
any Redskins have survived. 

Richard Barthelmess plays a Sioux 
graduate of Haskell Institute who 
leaves a soft rodeo job when he hears 
his father is dying. Back on the res- 
ervation, which he has not seen since 
childhood, he finds lazy white doctors, 
hypocritical and grasping missionaries, 
crooked land agents, and other govern- 
ment officials given to violating the 
maidens of the tribe. 

He is told nothing can be done about 
it. Even an honest commissioner is 
powerless because his hands are tied 
by the lobbies of the “interests” in 
Washington. 

The star’s make-up is extraordi- 
narily good and he acts with energy 
and earnestness. Dudley Digges, Ann 
Dvorak, and Arthur Hohl are excellent 
in supporting roles. 

How Mr. Barthelmess single-handed 
defeats the malicious white men makes 
“Massacre” an exciting but often in- 
credible melodrama. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 








Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 





“3.7. C.T. MP. P-T. 
Jan. 27. Prince of 
Wales from London. 
COLUMBIA. ..cccee 1.00 12.00 11.00 10.90 
Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Sec. Ickes. COLUM- 
aD .. p2eneaeteseres 1.30 12.30 14.30 10.30 
“Aida,” Metropoli- 
tan Opera. NBC— 
Was, . Wal. access 1.55 12.55 11.55 10.55 
Cleveland Sym- 
phony. COLUMBIA 2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 
Boston Symphony. 
NBC—WEAF ...... 8.15 7.15 6.15 5.15) 
Jan. 28..N. -Y.* Phil- 
harmonic. ~.COLUM- 
i nsitanoen ene ode 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Josef Hofmann. 
NBC—W4JZ ........ 6.00 5.00 4.00 3.00 
Rosa — NBC 
Way EA 25.0 cddeyon 10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 
Jan. = Frances 
Perkins, Fiorella La- 
Guardia. COLUM- 
Be ovewsunwets sce 1.30 12.30 11.30 10.30 
Lee Simonson. NBC 
Si _ a , eae 3.30 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Jan. 30. Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 
NBC—W4JZ vega se 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 
Jan. 31. Bruno Wal- 
ter, symphony from 
London. NBC— 
WERE inno dedi eneo> 4.15 3.15 2.15 1.15 
Feb. 2. Music Appre- 
ciation Hour. NBC 
—WEAF, WJZ .... 11.00 10.00 9.00 8.09 
waste Adams. NBC 
AP : «ott te vioces 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 
*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 
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EW 
Experience 


in 
Pipe Smoking 





A 


TRY THE NEW IMPORTED 
BRITISH 


Butthner 


... THE PIPE YOU DON’T 
HAVE TO “BREAK IN.”’ 


HOUSANDS of pipe smokers, cigar and ciga- 

rette smokers tell us the Buttner is a truly 
new sensation in pipe smoking. We want you to 
experience for yourself just what this new pipe 
means in a cool, sweet, dry smoke. 


Try it At our Risk 


Smoke a Buttner Pipe for a week—If you are not de- 
lighted—more than sat- ‘ 

ished just tell us so and 
your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


A NEW Kind 
of Pipe 


Not “just another pipe 
design.” The New Im- 
ported British Buttner 
incorporates radi- 
ly different principles of 
eliminate the objectionable 
with pipe smoking. 
A Clean, Healthy Smoke. The smoke is drawn down 
through the special ceramic filter which absorbs the 
wet unhealthy substances 
and toxins, preventing them 
from being drawn into the 
mouth. 
A Cool, Dry Smoke. Travel- 
me and down through the 
weed paseaes of the filter, 
= smoke is dried and 
cooled as well as cleansed. 
The result is real protection 
for the. throat, tongue and 





pipe construction which 
tures long associated 





ungs. 
An Eoonemical Smoke. Tobacco burns to the last 
shred, is cool and sweet to the last puff. No hidden 
corners in a Buttner to collect impurities. Every part 
easily accessible for cleaning. 

The Buttner Pipe has 


a flat base to the bowl 
enabling the smoker to 
set it down without 
spilling the tobacco or 
ash. A popular fea- 
ture with pipe smokers. 










SEND NO MONEY 


Simply pay the tman $2.50 (plus a few cents 
postage). Smoke the Buttner for a week. If it doesn’t 
give you the most enjoy pipe smoke you ever had 
Pim | it back. Your money will be promptly re- 
un 


== === =MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" =====: 


Corporation nw 
320 Teninaton Atenas few Voor i. Y. 
Please send me_______Buttner Pipes together with 2 free 


hew many 
filters. the -50 (each) few cents postage. 
(if — toh a cave you postage 
chaszes and of course cur guaran 


Dealers—W rite for trade price list. 


Restricted territory open for Distributors 
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Play Tonight 


Countless thousands 
are playing ROOK this 
evening (and. every 
evening) throughout 
America. 


EXCITING PLAY! 
QU1CK CLIMAXES! 


Immensely Popular 
Price 75 cents 






The NEW PARTNERSHIP 
ROOK is now distinctively 
The Fashionable Game. 


PARKER BROTHERS Inc. SALEM MASS. 


News-Week 


is an accurate audit of 
what’s going on 


TYPING AND SHORTHAND 
SELF TAUGHT 


These two handy books are guaranteed to teach 
you the best methods of speedy typewriting and 
ightning shorthand. ..A business course in 
these two subjects boiled down and now offered 
for only 6Oc for the set, postpaid. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS CO. 
Box 5,000 Girard, Kansas 


























A Revolutionary 
MECHANICAL 
PENCIL 


L isto is the first 

pencil with completely adjust- 
able and interchangeable units. 
No jamming, no loose pencil 
cone, positive in or out lead 
feed. 
Manufactured either single or 
double end type—using thin, 
medium and large leads of all 
colors. Smooth, unbreakable 
material, beautiful color com- 
binations, gold clip. At the 
better’ retail stores. 


50c and $1.00 


LISTO PENCIL CORP. 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


tHe LISTO 


CONTROLOR 
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ART: Stage Set Survey From 
Ben Jonson to Eugene O'Neill 


An important international exhibi- 
tion has been gathered by the New 
York Museum of Modern Art to show 
the development of stage designing 
through three centuries. 

Drawings lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire cover the earliest period when 
Inigo Jones, court artist under James 
I and Charles I of England, created 
elaborate scenes for Ben Jonson’s 
masques. Six of Jones’s designs, in- 
cluding one for “Oberon” with “nothing 
perceiv’d but a dark rocke with trees 
beyond it,” are exhibited. 

Some Renaissance drawings, discov- 
ered recently in the abandoned eight- 
eenth-century Drottningholm Theatre 
in Sweden, are shown in America for 
the first time. When the art of the 
masque flourished throughout Europe, 
Scandinavian royal theatres imported 
designers from Italy and France. 
Sketches of long vistas and amazing 
perspectives by the Italian, Vigarani, 
are among The Drottningholm draw- 
ings. 

Forerunners of modern theatre art 
are also covered: Gordon Craig is rep- 
resented by etchings for an ideal the- 
atre, and there are settings for Wag- 
ner’s operas by the Swiss artist, 
Adolphe Appia, who drew great sweep- 
ing designs of massed forms depending 
on lighting effects for changing moods. 
Appia, creating “out of the music’s 
spirit,” was the first to employ bold 
planes and simple lines. Twenty-two 
of his original scenes, never seen in 
this country before, have been lent by 
the Appia estate. 

Fourteen countries, including Latvia 
and Finland, are represented in the 
contemporary period. Intricate, skele- 
ton-like designs for Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Desire Under the Elms” by a Czecho- 
slovakian artist, A. Heythum, are 
hung for comparison beside Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’s starkly simple elevation 
which was used in this country in 1924. 

The Soviet exhibit includes designs 
and models by the sensationally modern 
Nicolai-Akimoff and by Moisei Levine. 
There are also models of sets for Amer- 
ican plays produced in Russia—“Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” “Tom Sawyer,” and 
O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun.” 

Well-known American settings in- 
clude Cleon Throckmorton’s designs for 
“The Emperor Jones,” Norman-Bel 
Geddes’s exciting scenes for ‘Divine 
Comedy,” and three drawings for 
“Hamlet” by Lee Simonson, who was 
director of the exhibition. 


MUSIC NOTES: Rose Brancato 
Applauded in Opera Debut 


The role of Gilda in “Rigoletto,” one 
of the operas given by the Chicago 
Grand Opera.Co. last week, seems to be 
lucky for young unknown singers. 

In 1927 Marion Talley made her 
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KEYSTONE 


Rose Marie Brancato, 21, Who Was 
Hailed in Talley’s Role in Chicago 


memorable debut as Gilda with the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. Later 
she withdrew for a leave of absence on 
her farm in Kansas. When she came 
out of retirement last month, she re- 
appeared in the same role. Her con- 
tract carried a renewal option, but the 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. offered her 
less than half the amount for a second 
performance. Miss Talley walked out, 
and a young unknown soprano made 
her debut as Gilda instead. 

Rose Marie Brancato, who is also 
from Kansas City, sang the voice-test- 
ing Caro Nome with so much charm 
and quality that the audience held up 
the performance for five minutes, try- 
ing in vain to win a forbidden encore. 
Miss Brancato is 21 years old, slight, 
and extremely shy. She entered: the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
N. Y., the year of Marion Talley’s de- 
but, and studied later in New York, 
where she lived for a while with 
Frieda Hempel—a famous Gilda of 
more than a decade ago. 

Many of Rose Brancato’s costumes 
are veterans of the operatic stage. 
They were given to her by Madame 
Galli-Curci. 

Violinist: The amiable Prof. Albert 
Einstein laid aside his mathematical 
symbols last week and proved to a 
large audience, each ticket holder pay- 
ing $25 for the privilege, that he was 
an extremely able performer on a vio- 
lin. He appeared at a private musi- 
cale for the benefit of “some of his 
intimate scientific friends in Germany,” 
raised over $6,000, and had a beautiful 
time. 

The program included Bach’s Con- 
certo No. 3, Beethoven’s Allegretto 
from the Trio for Violin and Violoncel- 
lo, and Mozart’s String Quartet in G 
Major. It was apparent to the audi- 
ence that Professor Einstein was play- 
ing for his own amusement. His con- 
centration was complete, and*he clung 
to his violin at the close of the con- 
cert, plucking at the strings, obviously 
wishing that he could play more tunes. 
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IDEALIST: Innkeeper-Dreamer, 
Hero of Lewis’s New Novel 


WORK OF ART. By Sinclair Lewis. 452 
pages, 99,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Sinclair Lewis, who satirized go- 
getting business men in his novel “Bab- 
pitt,” has written a sympathetie story 
about a man whose one ambition was 
to run a good hotel. 

It is the epic of Myron Weag™:, son 
of a drunken Connecticut innkeeper. 
Early in life, Myron concefved aa ideal 
hotel that would set a new mark for 
service, food, and accommodations. 
Leaving home, he sought any kind of 
work that could teach him his trade, 
refusing to stay as a waiter or a cook 
even when he was paid well, but shift- 
ing from job to job like a young col- 
lege graduate headed for high finance. 
At length he became manager of the 
“Westward Ho” in New York. 

Its owner died and he was forced to 
move on. Eventually he persuaded some 
capitalists to finance the peerless hos- 
telry of which he had dreamed. It 
was built to his order, and it opened 
with great eclat. 

But a tragedy occurred on the open- 
ing night, and was spread over the 
newspapers by morning. The resort 
hotel became a failure. as stark as a 
Greek drama. 

Myron had other troubles. He had 
married and begotten a son, and he 
had an irresponsible literary brother, 
but such details seemed of little im- 


portance to the idealist. The object of | 





BOOKS ON NAZI REGIME 


A Year’s Progress Reviewed 





MY BATTLE. A partially abridged story of 
the recent revolution and its aims—writ- 
ten with religious conviction by its leader, 
Adolf Hitler. 297 pages, 71,000 words. 
Houghton, Mifflin. Boston. $3. 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD REICH. 
Calvin B. Hoover, American economist, 
has painted a sober but ominous picture of 
the state of the nation under Nazi rule, 
and its danger to the rest of the world. 
288 pages, 66,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York. $2.50. 

GERMANY PUTS THE CLOCK BACK. By 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, newspaper man, who 
has covered this territory. He makes clear 
the post-war background of the present re- 
gime. Though written more than a year 
ago, the international problems described 
have not yet been solved. 325 pages, 
19,000 words. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 


BROWN BOOK OF THE HITLER TERROR. 
A report of the World Committee for the 
Victims of German Fascism. This study of 
the persecution of the Jews has been 
called by former Ambassador Gerard 
“propaganda for near communism.” 348 
pages, 87,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2. 

SWASTIKA: THE NAZI TERROR. The evo- 
lution, from start to execution, of the Jew- 
baiting campaign, by Jacob Waterman 
Wise. 128 pages, 26,000 words. Sraith & 
Haas, New York. ‘ 


THE MENACE OF FASCISM. By John 
Strachey. Though this warning by a Com- 
munist writer does not concern Germany 
alone, that country provides his best case 
and he indicts it with gloomy zest. 272 
pages, 60,000 words. Covici-Friede, New 
York. $2. 

THE SWASTIKA. A little pamphlet by Dr. 
W. Norman Brown which sets out to prove 
that the Nazi claims to an Aryan origin 
are historically unsound. 30 pages, 5,000 

words. Emerson Books, Inc., New York. 

25 cents. 
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“Neither of us play, but it’s lovely for serving drinks.”* 


* We thought this was funny—that’s why we're run- 
ning it as a full page in color in the February LIFE, 
now on sale (advt.). If you like this sample you'll 
enjoy the rest of the things in the current issue, notably 
the first installment of Dr. Seuss’ new book, “The 
Facts of Life, or, How Should I Tell My Child?”, 
with 16 unabashed charts and diagrams. . . The way 
to enjoy LIFE is to read it regularly; the way to insure 
this is to fill in and mail us the coupon due South of 
here. And while you're out mailing it, saunter over to 
a newsstand and see for yourself what a big 15-cents’ 
worth LIFE really is. 


Obey That Impulse! 


* 
J j f e 60 East 42nd St., New York City. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to enjoy LIFE. Please enter my subscription for a year 
for which I enclose (or bill me) $1.50. (Canadian and Foreign $2.10) 
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his whole life was to create a seventh 
heaven for hotel guests. He was as 
keen to do this as a saint to spread his 
religion, and his trials and tribulations 
vid enough to move the reader 
to tears by the end of the 

book. 

Mr. Lewis is more of a reporter than 
story teller. In most of his books, one 
looks for the subject first, then the 
characters, and last, the plot. The topic 
chosen for “Work of Art” is not as im- 
pressive as those of “Main Street,” 
“Arrowsmith,” or the sociological novel 

“Anne Vickers,” which was published 
last Spring. But the writer handles 
it with his usual authority, giving an 
intimate and detailed view of one more 
section of American life. The portrait 
of Myron Weagle as a boy, in the first 
part of the book, and the exciting tale 
of his fight for a deluxe ideal, near me 
end, are worthy achievements. 

Sinclair Lewis’s latest novel may 
not rank as a masterpiece. Most of 
the characters are types rather than in- 
dividuals, and much of the story is ob- 
vious. Nevertheless, the work has two 
qualities not found in most of its prede- 
cessors—a sense of humor in places, 
and a sympathy so strong that it some- 
times verges on sentimentality. 

It is not the only Lewis brain-child 
scheduled for appearance this Winter. 
In collaboration with Lloyd Lewis (no 
relation) of The Chicago Daily News, 
the novelist has written a Civil War 
play which is scheduled for early pro- 
duction. 


* 
MODERN IMMORTAL: Life of 


Poland’s Statesman Pianist 


PADEREWSKI. By Charles Phillips. 542 
pages, 190,000 words. Illustrations, Index. 
Macmillan, New York. $4. 


If anyone has become world famous 
through leading a double life, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski is the man. As an art- 
ist, he has delighted the ears of three 
continents; as a Polish patriot, he ob- 
tained his country’s freedom. 

Tuesday, exactly one week after the 
death of his wife in Switzerland, a 
copious and in many ways brilliant bi- 
ography was published. 

The musical life of this genius start- 
ed early. At 16 Paderewski, piano stu- 
dent, ran away from school to go on a 
concert tour which netted him $90. At 
19 he composed his first piece. The 
story of his phenomenal rise is pre- 
sented here at great length. He tri- 
umphed in Vienna, Paris, and London, 
then sailed for America. 

Once a palmist told him that his 
hands were less like those of a pianist 
than a politician. In the years 1914 to 
1919, it seemed almost true. For Pad- 
erewski stopped playing, and, by means 
of propaganda campaigns in the United 
States, made Poland’s freedom an issue 
of thé’ World War. Mr. Phillips de- 
scribes the momentous interview with 
Colonel House (who has written an in- 
troduction for this book), when Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “second personality” 
promised definite help. 

After the Armistice, Paderewski re- 
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turned to Poland, made a temporary 
peace with the popular warrior Pilsud- 
ski, and set the country on its feet. 
Later, when Bolsheviki were making 
trouble along the border, Polish politics 
reached a crisis. With people clamor- 
ing for a leader to fight the intruders, 
the Premier faced a choice between 
civil war with Pilsudski’s supporters, if 
he remained in power, or a Russo-Polish 
war if he resigned. Rather than divide 
his own countrymen, he chose the lat- 
ter. It resulted in a catastrophe for 
the Polish troops such as had not been 
seen since Napoleon’s retreat from Mos- 
cow in 1812. 

Readers of this rhapsodic eulogy of 
“a modern immortal” may find the 
Passages dealing with concerts and 
music critics too long for their tastes. 
But Mr. Phillips, who died a few weeks 
before the publication of this volume 
and was a friend of the artist and a 
historian of Poland, did a good job. He 














UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, Sub- 
ject of a Rhapsodic Biography 


had a sympathy for his subject which: 
is catching, and he seasoned his agile 
prose with anecdotes. 

The reader will learn, among other 
things, how the pianist rushed to an 
American maternity ward to interpret 
for a poor Polish stranger who could 
not speak English; how he gave food to 
a hungry crowd from his dining car 
until he feared there would not be 
enough left for him; how in Poland the 
day after Christmas, 1918, he tied his 
tie carefully before a hotel mirror while 
bullets were breaking the windows. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Turning 
The Pages of Some New Books 


THE FIRST BILLION. By John K. Winkler. 
277 pages, 58,000 words. Vanguard, New 
York. $2.50. 


John. K. Winkler, biographer with 
bells on, has done another personal story 
of a big business man—this time James 
A. Stillman, who increased the Nation- 
al City Bank, New York, from a small- 
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time concern of only $12,000,000 to a 
$1,000,000,000 one. A newspaper man, 
the author plays up anecdotes, scandals, 
and local color more than the history of 
his subject. His book is for those who 
like more spice than meat with their 
reading. 


TIA BARBARITA. By Barbara Peart. 360 


pages, 89,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.50. 
The entertaining and completely 


frank reminiscences of a lady whose 
life would furnish material for several 
novels. She went home to Ireland after 
a convent education, became engaged 
to three men,. one of whom she mar- 
ried at 18, and set off for a ranch in 
the Argentine where life was exciting. 
Later in Mexico, she developed a repu- 
tation for treating misfortune, death, 
and revolutions with informality. She 
is now 80, and has 50 descendants. 


T. N. 
99,000 words. 
$2.75. 


The author of “Fads, Frauds, and 
Physicians,” “The Joy of Ignorance,” 
and other books dealing with the ex- 
ploitation of science, has now written 
one in praise of the government. The 
title stands for “These National Tax- 
eaters,” a government nickname the 
use of which the author decries. 


T. By T. Swann Harding. 381 pages, 
Long & Smith, New York. 


AFTER THE GREAT COMPANIONS. By 
Charles J. Finger. 290 pages, 98,000 words. 
Index. Dutton, New York. $3. 


A wanderer from the Ozarks writes a 
long essay on the volumes, authors, 
and characters he has loved during a 
lifetime of poking around among books. 
It covers such a wide range and bris- 
tles with so many names, that the 
reader has difficulty keeping track. 


WEDDING SONG. By David Burnham. 376 
ter 94,000 words. Viking, New York. 
2.50. 


This story is told in a series of 
monologues by an American brother 
and sister who are living in Venice 
among some titled but decadent Ital- 
ians. A strange neurotic situation 
is revealed. The boy, Kit, hates his 
father for marrying again after his 
mother’s death. In the end he exe- 
cutes a terrible revenge. 


CANNIBAL QUEST. By Gordon Sinclair. 300 
pages, 70,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. 


The author of “Footloose in India” 
has been footloose again, this time 
around the Equatorial belt, where he 
was sent by The Toronto Star to get 
local color. He saw head-hunters, 
ceremonial dances, dusky women, and 
acquired much miscellaneous informa- 
tion by listening to the supposedly 
true stories of natives. 


CHARLES DICKENS, His Life and Work, 


By Stephen Leacock. 307 pages, 87,000 
words. Index, Illustrations. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. 


Stephen Leacock, political scientist 
best known for his parodies of popular 
books, bows the knee to Dickens. 
Though he recognizes the personal 
shortcomings of the Victorian novelist, 
he gets so enthusiastic about Dickens’s 
works that he ranks them higher than 
those of Shakespeare or Milton. This 
is designed for fans, not critics. 


RECIPE FOR PREFERRED POSITION AT NO 
EXTRA COST. First decide what mood you 
want your reader in. If you’re selling a product 
with a romantic, pleasure-making side to it—for 
instance, vacation trips, automobiles, cigarettes— 
tell her when she is looking for relaxation, enter- 
tainment, pleasure. Tell her your story on the 


pages of McCALL’S FICTION AND NEWS. 


AND IT’S JUST AS EASY TO GET her attention to your new face powder, 
r astringent, or foundation garment, if you wait until she’s in the mood to 
‘improve her figure, her complexion, her own charm. At the right time, she’s 
as eager to get your help as you are to give it. And that time is when she is 
studying the subject on the pages of McCALL’S STYLE AND BEAUTY. 


TELL HER 
WHEN SHE’S IN THE MOOD TO LISTEN! 


OR SUPPOSE YOU want to talk baking powder, 
or bathroom fixtures, or babies. Wait till she is 
thinking about the intricacies of homemaking and 
your story will echo her mood instead of interrupt- 
ing it. You will find she responds to your sugges- 
tions on household equipment, foods, or child care 
when she is reading articles that create this moods 
on the pages of McCALL’S HOMEMAKING, 


AS A MATTER OF FACT, what the new McCALL’S does is to make an 
appointment for you, the advertiser, with the woman, when she is ready to 
listen. That is why this triple magazine, matching as it does the triple mood 
of every woman, makes your advertisement 31% more effective. For facts 
from advertisers, write McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


IT COSTS YOU 31% LESS TO HAVE A READER SEE YOUR PAGE IN THE NEW McCALL’S 








Model D-14. The finest five-tube table model in appearance and 
performance on the market. Extra large full-dynamic speaker gives 
improved tone quality. Sensitivity and selectivity of such high order 
that European and South American stations can be tuned in 

good locations. List price, complete with tubes. . 


Model D-11. The 
first five-tube A.C.- 
D.C. compact radio 
capable of tuning 
both broadcast and 
European bands 
(170 to 555 and 18 
to 55 meters). High 
sensitivity. Performs 
exceptionally on 
broadcastin“tough” 
spots and gets Eu- 
ropean and South 
American stationsin 
good locations. 
Beautiful woods, inlaid top 
and front. Piano finish. 
List price 
complete with tubes 


$3,450 











Model C.M. A gorgeous five-tube superheterodyne tuning the broadcast 
band only, but offering peak performance plus exceptional $ 50 
appearance. Complete with tubes for only ..... seseeses 24 


Three New Models of Exquisite Design 
and Giving New Heights of Performance! 


International again crashes a new year with a new and bigger 
radio idea—foreign reception from an A.C.-D.C. compact radio. 


If you live in a good location—minus interference and shielding 
of steel structures, the two models illustrated on the left of this 
page will bring in London, Paris and other European and South 
American stations. And, in “tough” spots, they will give nati: 
wide reception where other sets fail. 


See these new Kadette models today. For only little extra 
you can enjoy the opportunity of world-wide reception. 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO CORPORATIO 
50 WILLIAM STREET . ANN ARBOR, MICHIGA 


The Popular KADETTE JUN!OR 


The greatest radio for the trave'er— 
weighs only 2 pounds—operate> on 
A.C.orD.C. Slips in your pocket. ©: sed 
in gleaming bakelite. Now equip)" ito 
operate with separate large speaket— 
giving remote control for home us¢- 
Complete with tubes and $1350 
switch-equipped cord... 








